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Chapter I 

THE ALLEY 

|WAY down on the lower west side of 
New York lie certain streets which 
have slept for years. Time has been 
kind to them. Their little, red brick 
houses stand to-day as they did 
when Bleecker Street was a fashionable thor- 
oughfare; when Greenwich was a village re- 
moved; when Madison Square was a cow 
pasture. That great iconoclast— Business— 
which has destroyed so many features of old 
New York, has not invaded this district. 
None of the little two-story houses have been 
removed to make way for a hideous "sky- 
scraper," There are no ungainly flats, no 
great hotels, no syndicate stores. True, the 
oil lamps, which once lighted the streets, gave 
way long ago to gas, and that, in turn, was 
followed by electricity. But the pavements 
are still as of old. 

It has a little ** square" of its own, which 
is a misnomer, being very much askew, as are 
the streets in that locality. Nor is the foun- 
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tain, about which the brutal English spar- 
rows fight the livelong day, at all suggestive 
of bosky dells or rippling streams. But the 
denizens of Greenwich are proud of it, which 
is natural and right. 

It is a quaint locality, and quiet, too, 
withal. The crashing, deafening din of far- 
off Broadway never reaches there. Even the 
nerve-destroying, ear-splitting clump, clang of 
the elevated road is scarcely noted. 

True, it has some noises. The milkman 
has not wholly ceased to caterwaul; the 
street venders still utter their imintelligible 
war whoops, and the "rags and bones" man 
continues to make day hideous with his 
jangling bells. But the people down there do 
not mind these little annoyances. They are 
not looking for the millennium. 

It is a law-abiding district. It has no 
"gangs'' to terrorize the timid, no thugs, no 
anarchists : so that the police who are de- 
tailed there enjoy a quiet life. Nothing ap- 
proaching a mob, street fight, or riot has 
been known there since the dark days of the 
Draft troubles in Sixty-three, when an oc- 
casional "coon*' hunt surged through its 
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streets— a vicious overflow from Broadway 
and the East. Indeed, crime is so rare in the 
ward that Mulberry Street might almost be 
in another State, so rarely is the ** Front 
Office" required to investigate any trouble in 
the '^Old Ninth." 

The people there know very little of the 
May-day misery. It is, as it ever has been, a 
region of homes, where most of the house- 
holders dwell beneath their own rooftrees. 
They do not close their houses in summer to 
idle their time away in playing fast and 
loose with the Devil at liis resorts. And 
their Lenten seasons are not passed under 
Southern skies endeavoring to pump a little 
vitality into systems shattered by drink, lust, 
and general depravity. 

Even in this modern Babylon of ours there 
are clean spots, and this is one of them. 

And the Alley is there. 

Mahoney's Alley ! 

It really is a court, with a narrow passage- 
way at its farther end, opening into the next 
street. But the " Alley" it has been ever since 
Michael Mahoney's father settled there. He 
was a Munster man, from Cork, a master 
9 



mason, who had built the house, in which 
Michael was bom about fiifty-five years ago. 

The denizens of the Alley are working peo- 
ple of the eminently respectable class. True, 
one or two politicians live there, and one 
man who is employed by the Standard Oil 
Company ; but the politicians have very little 
social influence, and the oil man none at all. 

It is a sociable neighborhood. Every- 
body knows everybody in the Alley and 
its vicinity. The exclusiveness which makes 
each hideous brownstone box uptown a little 
world by itself has no place there. As Mr. 
Mahoney was wont to remark: "A dacent 
man, who knows enough to behave himself, a 
civil actin' law-abidin' man, may live here an' 
be respected, even though he has nothin' in 
his hand but his fist"— meaning thereby that 
wealth was not the touchstone of eminence 
there, however it might be elsewhere in New 
York. He held, in one of his favorite max- 
ims, that: "Here in America, 'specially in 
Mahoney's Alley, wan man is as good as an- 
other an' a dom sight better, unless he's a 
sheeny or a coon.'' 

On pleasant evenings the men sit and smoke 
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on their door-steps, while the women gossip, 
and the children play games, fight, or dance 
to the music of the inveterate barrel-organ. 

The Mahoney house was a comer building 
when the Alley was the principal thorough- 
fare, and the side street a mere lane. So it 
faces the Alley. It is larger than the other 
houses, befitting the rank of its owner. Its 
high stone steps are a little broader and 
whiter, its iron hand-rails a little more fancy, 
its area a trifle wider and deeper. The great 
arc light which buzzes and flickers before the 
house illuminates that part of the Alley with 
a semblance of daylight. So at night the 
steps would never be vetcant of people who 
had gathered about, if the weather was flne, 
for a smoke and chat. 

Outsiders would sometimes declare that 
Mahoney owned the Alley and the ward, 
though in point of fetct the Alley and the 
ward owned Mahoney. He knew everybody 
thereabouts, he could call every child by 
name, and his great, kind heart made him a 
friend to whom all turned when in trouble. 
The woes of a child with a broken toy— so 
real and so misunderstood— found a ready 
11 
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sympathy at his hands. Even the pariah 
dogs knew him and wagged their disreputable 
tails at his approach. And no deserving 
neighbor ever remained in financial limbo if 
he knew of it. But woe betide the "beat" 
who tried to "work'' him, for Michael Ma- 
honey was no "mark.'' 

Before the events to be recorded in this 
history occurred, he had been for many years 
the dean of the Alley. A mason, like his 
father, he was known as one of the fajstest 
men who ever held the end of a line, and his 
speed was a standard by which the speed of 
others was measured. He was accurate, too, 
for no inspector ever condemned his work, 
Mahoney was a well-read man, remarkably 
well-read, considering that his opportunities 
had been limited: a keen observer and a 
true philosopher. In person he was short, 
thick-set, muscular; with a round, florid, 
smooth-shaven face. A habitual look of easy 
good-nature made one forget his firm jaw; 
yet it had been observed many times that 
while, in his peaceful moments, Mahoney was 
not a large man, if forced into a "scrap" he 
weighed several parts of a ton, 
12 



The Alley, though, was ever a peaceful 
neighborhood. Even the feud between Ma- 
honey and "Dutch" Hauffman, the big Prus- 
sian saloon-keeper around the comer, heid 
smoldered for years with merely an occa- 
sional verbal dislocation about election time. 
Still, storm signals were always flying. And 
events heid been shaping themselves for some 
time in a way which led certain Alleyites of 
sporting blood to lay wagers on the time 
when war would be declared. 

Just what this war would be like or how 
it would be maintained nobody seemed to 
know; nor would anybody risk a wager or 
even hazard a guess upon it. But it was a 
current belief that Mahoney could "do" 
Hauffman "with one hand tied behind him," 
as the saying goes. Therefore a scrap be- 
tween them would be very jug-handled. 

And the cause of the probable eruption was 
that old, old story— the love of a man for a 
maid. 

Mahoney's son Lawrence, called "Larry," 
and Hauffman's daughter Katharine, called 
"Kitty," were two as handsome young peo- 
ple as the Alley or Fifth Avenue itself could 
13 



boast. Larry, whom his father dubbed a 
'^dood/' because of his fondness for good 
clothes, was a well-built young man of 
twenty-one whose pale face and quiet manner 
concealed pluck equal to that of his father. 
A certain "bad" man from the "Tenderloin" 
discovered this one night when he ventured 
to insult Kitty in Larry's presence. For 
when that quiet young man got through 
with him the "bad" man was wise to the 
extent of a broken jaw and several missing 
teeth. 

And Kitty? 

Everybody in the Alley and the ward too, 
admired her. Pretty, petite, clever. Her 
charms were summed up by the dean himself 
to his friend Casey of the Broadway squad : 
" She's a hummingbird iv a girl, Casey— little, 
but all right. I've heard her play an' sing 
when I was goin' past. She plays th' pianny 
wit' her hands, not an ax, like some do. An' 
her voice is so fetchin' thot iv she talked o* 
cobblestones y'd think o' diamonds, Casey; 
an' when she sings a nagur rag-time cake- 
walk, ye think o' Patti warblin' ^Home, 
Sweet Home I'" 
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"She is a mighty purty girl an* it's no lie 
at that/' agreed Casey. 

"Thot's true f r ye. B't it's not aU in th' 
face, Casey. Did ye ever see Sara Bern- 
hardt?" 

"I did not. I can't talk French." 

"No more can I, though I confess t' readin' 
a bit iv it. WuU, I wint t' see Sara; an' 
when she kim out-H9hades iv Abraham Lin- 
coln an' th' livin' skeleton 1 Her shape an' 
face wor enough t' cause an epidemic. B't 
in five minutes after she opened her mouth, 
Casey, she w's a Venus, a Helen, a Cleopatra 
all in wan. An' little Kitty is all thot wit' 
her voice, not t' mention good looks." 

"I don't see how she iver picked out thot 
dom'd Proo-o-sian for a father," suggested 
Casey. 

"She wouldn't iv done it av she had anny 
choice, I'm thinkin'," replied Mahoney. 

"If children c'u'd select their fathers, what 
a surprised lot iv parents there w'u'd be in 
this world," added Casey. 

"Perhaps so," admitted Mahoney. "B't 
wor parents to select their children, I'm 
thinkin' some w'u'd be so long doin' it that 
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they'd die iv old age before makin' anny 
choice." 

*' F'm what ye say iv Jake's girl, he will be 
a lucky mon that gets her." 

"He'll be all o' thot, Casey. I hov no 
doubt, though, 'twill be some Dutch snoozer 
like her father; bad luck til him," exclaimed 
Mahoney. 

Now it is a curious fact that although it 
was as plain as a pikestaff that these two 
young people were very much in love with 
each other, yet they themselves were but 
dimly conscious of it. As for their respective 
fathers, neither one dreamed of it— after the 
maimer of fathers since the dawn of history. 

But while the Alley was busy with sur- 
misals, arguments, and wagers, over what 
really concerned nobody except the young 
people themselves, fate, destiny, luck, fortune 
—whatever one may call the spirit of chance— 
waj3 preparing events which were to influence 
the lives of all concerned in this stoiy 
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Chapter II 

MRS. MAHONEY 

I'D LIKE t' live wance where people 
put on some stoyle," declared Mrs. 
Mahoney. 

"Be satisfied as ye are," retorted 
Mahoney as he started forth to 
labor. "Never poke a fire thot's bumin' 
brisk." 

"There ye go! Always gettin' aff some 
maximum I Now what's he laughin' at, I 
wonder?" for he had closed the door with an 
amused grin. " It's a quare thin'," continued 
his irate better-half, addressing the four 
walls, "thot whinever I use anny high-toned 
syllabusses thot mon has to grin like an 
ould chessy cat. It's too provocable en- 
toirelyl" 

Mrs. Mahoney was a short woman with a 
taJl ambition. 
Society! 

The word was ever on her tongue, ever in 
her mind. She thought of it, talked of it, 
dreamed of it. "I'd like t' mix in among th' 
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big guns," she would say, "not b't what 
we're all as good as they are anny day, b't 
only f'r t' see what it's like. Think o' goin' 
t' th' opery in a low-cut dress and a long-cut 
trail I I'm dyin' f'r it, b't Mike Mahoney— 
thot mon I All he wants t' do is go t' Tony 
Pastor's theater upstairs wid his coat 
offl" 

But Mrs. Mahoney's griefs did not end 
there. She was haunted by a tree— her family 
tree. After much time, trouble, and no little 
expense, she had traced her family back 
through years enough to feel safe in claiming 
a direct descent from Brian Boroihme himself. 
This, to the quiet amusement of certain Alley 
friends, and to the intense disgust of Ma- 
honey. 

"T' think," said that worthy to Casey, 
"iv makin' such a fuss over wan dom king— 
an' a back number at thot I" 

"They're a bad lot entoirely," agreed 
Casey. 

"No, they're not entoirely," differed Ma- 
honey. "Wan does very well t' draw, whin 
ye hov three in hand already wit' an ac^i 
^pn a big jack pot." 



"Ye must hov been studyin' natcheral 
history/' 

"Not in late years, Casey. Th' only tiger 
thot I'm intimate wit' now is th' wan thot 
roosts in Tammany Hall. Still, I know the 
difference betwixt a bobtail flush an' a full 
house." 

"I hov seen th' day," reflected Casey, 
"whin an ace looked like a nine spot." 

"Thot comes f'm mixin' drinks. Whin a 
felly comes t' th' bat half a dozen times run- 
nin', an' swings at a different wan each time, 
he is capable iv seein' thirteen spots on a 
card. Do ye remimber Plunk Gibson of 
Schenectady or Schoharie or Skaneateles or 
somewhere up th' State?" 

"I do," admitted Casey firmly. "Th' last 
time he wor here he wor in an' I wor out a fiver. ' ' 

"A tight pull, an' he's good for 't," said 
Mahoney. 

"He will be, or the next time I see him— 
what about him 'special?" 

"Wull, up there in his bosky dell he is 

what me wife w'u'd call wan iv th' most 

* promenade' citizens. He's been President iv 

th' village an' he belongs t' th' Fire Depart, 
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ment; he raised a subscription t' paint th' 
meetin' house steeple, an' another t' buy 
some cuspidors f'r th' Village Hall : so he's 
quite a foremost man. WuU, he kim down 
here wance wit' a bucket iv i:ed paint in his 
g-r-rip t' paint th' town crimson." 

"Did th' paint hold out?" 

"No," said Mahoney, "it did not. He 
wanted me t' go wit' him t' some doin's up- 
town in evenin' dress— ye know th' sort; th' 
dinky coats wit' th' peek-a-boo tails, an' th' 
two-button vest, all collar an' no front. 
WuU, t' please him I climbed into it, an' felt 
like a dummy in front iv a sheeny store. 
Plunk claims t' know everybody in New York 
as well as in Elbridge, or Sennett Corners, or 
wherever it is he lives. He spoke iv Senator 
Dypoo as * Chance,' an' said Mark Henna's 
rale name w's *Mike.' " 

"That's a lie f'r him," declared Casey. 

"True enough; w's it true, I'd change me 
own name. We started out about four 
P. M. " 

"In evenin' dress at that hour?" gasped 
Casey. "Ye must iv looked like a couple iv 
animated prunes." 
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"We did; ye see Plunk said th' people in 
Port Byron or Centerport or wherever his 
home may be, wor mostly Dutch who can't 
see after four o'clock unless they light th' 
candles. So he says they all p't on evenin' 
dress in th' middle iv th' afternoon. I had 
me doubts, b't he said whin he w's in New 
York he w's bound t' do as they do at 
home. Th' doin's w's at eight o'clock, b't 
we started early in a keb, f 'r Plunk said he 
wanted t' introduce me t' 'Bill' Vandy- 
belt, and 'Jack' Rockyfilter, an' 'Russ' Sege, 
all old friends iv his, before goin' t' th' 
doin's— a supper attended by th' President iv 
th' United States, some admirals, generals 
an' others iv triflin' importance — mimbers iv 
th' Cabinet, diplomats, an' such truck. He 
said he had th' invitations in his inside 
pocket, b't since I hov reviewed th' situation 
I belave he dramed it. We stopped into 
numerous hardware shops where Plunk as- 
sured me thot th' bartenders were mostly 
noblemen in disguise. He sampled different 
wares each time, while I confined meself 
strictly to straight balls wit'out any curves. 
About th' fifth innin's Plunk began tellin' me 
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th' smart things got off by his youngest, an' 
oflFerin' t' lind me money t' start a National 
Bank, or t' buy th' New York Central rail- 
road an' give me half." 

"Av I'd been there I might iv got me five 
dollars," said Casey gloomily. 

"I doubt it," went on Mahoney, "fr I 
noticed whin he set 'em up he always invited 
me t' sample some iv th' 'finest beer iver 
brewed,' b't whin it w's my round, Manhat- 
tans or some other fifteen centers wor about 
his gait. In wan place he got a bit chesty 
too, an' offered t' bet he c'u'd lick Kid Mc- 
Coy in two rounds an' do up anny man in' 
th' place at th' same time. After I got th' 
sawdust out iv his hair I thought he w'u'd 
know more: b't he wint f'm bad t' worse, 
Casey. I got a few jolts meself whin diggin' 
him out f'm under some min I had piled on 
top iv him in wan place, an' then I decided 
't w's time t' call th' game. B't he wanted t' 
play another innin's so I foolishly consented. 
He w's trun out on th' sidewalk, wit' th' 
greatest regularity, an' I had a bit iv exer- 
cise meself now an' thin, but as I stuck t' 
soft stuff after me second time t' bat, I w'a 
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never knocked out o' the box. Wull. Finally 
we got into a place where they wor havin' a 
political meetin' or an anarchists' assembly 
in th' back room, an' Plunk waded into it 
wit' his usual impetuosity. In about eleven 
seconds, Buffalo time, he w's doin' an out 
curve through a side windy, while I w's 
travelin' f'r home like th' Empire State Ex- 
press whin half an hour late out iv Syraxjuse. 
An' th' moral in all this, Casey, is : don't 
drink at all, b't av ye must, thin don't mix 
'eml" 

"I wouldn't be tempted to, be man nor 
woman," agreed Casey. 

"No danger iv th' latter doin' it," said 
Mahoney. "It may be thot woman tempted 
man t' ate th' apple; b't I'll bet eleven dol- 
lars agin a collar button thot he tuk t' 
drink iv his own free will!" 
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Chapter III 

THE WIDOW AND THE DOG 

(HE fact that Mr. Mahoney was a mar 
Bon had been from the first a thorn 
in the flesh to his good lady. "He 
works in that dirthy lime an' mor- 
tar all the day, an' when night 
comes he's too expatiated t' do anything b't 
talk politics," she complained. " Now, wor he 
in some genteel employment av a reprehinsi- 
ble nature, we cud procrastinate out to a 
soury anny night." 

Mrs. Mahoney's mother— the widow O'Han- 
nahan— was the only person before whom 
Mahoney had ever quailed. She was a small 
woman, whose size was more than balanced 
by her vocabulary. Mahoney, who was able 
to make a few remarks himself upon oc- 
casion, admitted that colloquially the widow 
could play him "game or no count," with 
choice of all the balls, and win out every 
time. 

" She can say more, wit' th' greatest num- 
ber of words, nor anythin' that ever hap- 
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pened, he declared, "barrin' a room full o' 
phonographs wound up." 

The widow had swooped down upon them 
to spend the day. But the day had length- 
ened into a month, the month into six, and 
Mahoney was rapidly being reduced to a 
cipher when a bit of good fortune relieved 
him from the incubus. 

"It happened this way," he said to Casey. 
*'I always held there w's somethin' good in 
everythin'— even a pug dog is handy t' kick. 
Wull, I bought a dog wan day an' brought 
him home that night wit' pride an' a string 
around his neck." 

"What breed iv dogs wor he?" inquired 
Casey. 

"He w's iv th' yellow breed, small in size, 
b't very large in appetite. He wasn't in th' 
house more nor half an hour before he ate th' 
brains out o' the widdy's Sunday bonnet, 
chewed up two pair o' me socks, an' ate up a 
copy av the Sun which somebody had left 
there by mistake." 

"Did he die?" asked Casey. 

"He never minded th' bonnet nor socks," 
answered Mahoney, " b't th' ^ui2— wull— bein' 
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a yellow dog he kep' it down. Wull ; we went 
t* bed in due time, Tavin' him tied up t* th* 
leg o' th' kitchen table. It w's a ca'm night, 
an' quiet as th' store iv a mon who doesn't 
advertise. Everybody wor soon wrapped in 
slumber, an' so w's th' dog. I doubt not, 
Casey, that he dramed— a drame o' havin' 
tin cans tied to his tail, perhaps. Annyhow, 
he awoke in a fright an' lifted up his voice in 
lamentation. Now it chanced that th' widdy 
awoke wit' a thirst." 

"I've done the same," reflected Casey. 

"So hov I. Wull. She entered th' kitchen 
in quest iv a drink, and had taken wan swal- 
low f'm the dipper, when th' pent-up sorrow 
in th' lonely dog burst forth in a long-drawn 
solo in B flat. In an instant th' ca'mness 
fled so fast it tumbled all over itself. Th' 
widdy choked, sneezed, strangled and 
screamed. Th' dog, thinkin' a duet on th' 
program, tuk a fresh grip an' reached f'r 
high C. Th' widdy upset the water pail into 
her slippers, executed a Feejee war dance wit' 
verbal flreworks, an' rushed f'r th' stairs. 
Me wife heard th' racket, covered up her head, 
an' remarked *Firel Murdherl Thieves 1 
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Thieves 1 Murdherl Firel' wit' great regu- 
larity/' 

"Where wor you all th' time?" asked 
Cfisey, dubiously. 

"Dramin' I w's attendin' an A. P. A. con- 
yintion ; an' thin I awoke resolvin' to sell me 
life at one-ten on the dollar. So I gr-abbed 
up a revolver an' rushed f'r the head o' th' 
stairs. I started down in determination, 
while she started up in a rage an' all asoak. 
Meanwhile the dog, thinkin' th' day iv judg- 
ment had come sure enough, tugged at his 
string, bruck it aff, rushed past th' widdy, 
bumped into me, thripped me up, flung me 
agin her, an' th' three iv us tobogganed 
t' th' fut o' th' stairs all in a heap. She 
grabbed me by th' hair; I fired me revolver 
at random an' hit it in several places, while 
the dog bit everything in sight wit' th' ut- 
most impartiality an' bad taste I " 

Casey kept his face straight, though it was 
plainly an effort. Mahoney regarded him 
suspiciously. 

"Maybe you think it's funny," he said. 

" Go on," gasped Casey. " Annybody kilt?" 

"No, there wasn't annybody killed, though 
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me head w's bald in spots, an' th' dog w's 
flattened out some." 

"An' what became o' the ould leddy?" 

"There is where me good luck kim in," was 
the triumphant answer. "She wasn't hurt 
anny to speak of, b't she left th' house at 
dawn. An' she never kim back." 

"Did she make any trouble?" asked Casey. 

"She did not smash up any crockery, al- 
though she splintered a few words, an' thare 
w's so much sulphur floatin' about in th' air 
f'r days afterward thot th' croton bugs an' 
rats all deserted th' Alley." 

"I hov no mother-in-law," mused Casey, 
"only me wife's uncle who visits us three 
times a year, an' stays four months." 

"Why don't ye run him in?" 

"I'd be satisfied t' run him out, wor it not 
f'r th' wife." 

"Av ye on'y hod me Annihilator now." 

"What's thot?" asked Casey. 

"Did I niver tell ye? Sit down thin a bit, 
an' here goes." 
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Chapter IV 

THE ANNIHILATOR 

[ONEY lighted his pipe, puffed vig- 
orously a few times and then pro- 
ceeded. 

"Te see, Casey, every lad iv a b'y 
is a natural mechanic more or less. 
Whin he grows up he may not know a hammer 
f 'm a handsaw, b't in early youth he's always 
buildin' somethin'— mud pies, snow forts or 
machine things. I w's like th' rist iv them no 
doubt, on'y mebbe a little bit more so. Wan 
rainy day I found th' wreck iv an old clock, 
an' out iv it I constructed an infernal ma- 
chine which I dubbed th' Annihilator, an' th' 
name w's well deserved. It had four wheels 
like a little wagon wit' a spring on th' rear 
aixle t' make it run. It had two horizontal 
jaws in front wit' a stiff spring t' throw thim 
together, which wor kept apart by a bit iv a 
stick. In th' end iv th' jaws I fastened a 
couple o' sharp tacks. So, whin th' Annihi- 
lator ran against annythin' th' tacks w'u'd 
Jab in wit' much enthusiasm." 
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"Did it work?" 

"Tee, Casey, it did; like a woman chewin' 
gum in rag time. I mind tryin' it on th' 
house eat which went through th' windy- 
glass an' all— an' th' well-deserved lickin' I 
got on'y stimulated me to fresh endeavors. 
I tuk it t' school wan day, an' as it chanced 
th' committee kim there on a tour iv inspec- 
tion. Te know how 'twor done— each class 
brought out on th' flure toin' th' mark an' 
thin showin' aff wit' spellin', singin' th' mul- 
tiplication table, an' so on. Wull. Wan 
committee-man had a dog which followed 
him t' school thot day like Mary's little 
lamb. I remember well thot he w's a 
* sooner' dog— sooner lie still an' think than 
engage in active business. He w's a mark iv 
course to a young demon like meself; an' as 
he lay there under a desk just ahead o' me, 
wit' his rear side presented f'r a fair shot, I 
w's quite unable t' withstand th' temptation. 
Why, aven th' Annihilator smiled in glee as 
I p't it on th' flure. Th' teacher, whom we 
called * Tongs' on th' side, w's long on legs 
an' short on temper. He p't wisdom into us 
chiefly b' means iv a ruler applied where it 
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w'u'd do th* most good. Wull. Th' Annihi- 
lator wint f'r th' kioodle an' fastened itself 
t' him like a soubrette t' an 'angel.' Away 
wint th' purp howlin' like a nagur camp- 
meetin' or a sheeny who's been soaked wit' a 
plugged nickel. In an instant all w's in an 
uproar. Somebody yelled ' mad dog ! ' an' th' 
girls climbed on top iv th' desks amid a 
bewilderin' display iv hosiery and so forth, 
while th' lads flung ink bottles wildly. Th' 
dog in his mad career rushed betwane th' 
teacher's legs, th-r-ripped him up an' flung 
him agin his desk which upset, spillin' a bot- 
tle iv red ink over his face so he looked like 
wan o' Pat Divver's picnics, an' him yellin' 
f'r a doctor that his t'roat w's cut. Th' ex- 
citement grew apace, Casey, f'r th' Annihi- 
lator, havin' brack loose f'm th' dog, tackled 
th' committee-man, who had tumbled down, 
just as he w's gettin' up, an' catchin' him 
somehow in th' same place where it had the 
dog. Th' man w's short an' fat, Casey, b't 
he did a dance that w'u'd iv made a fortune 
f'r Francis Wilson, accompanied be remarks 
that wor simply scandalous. Th' more he 
tried t' remove th' Annihilator, th' more it 
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did th' friend an' brother act. At last, after 
th' expenditure av much labor and profanity, 
accompanied be th' loss iv no little epidermis 
an' self esteem, he got loose; thin holdin' 
aloft me beautiful invention, he said in a 
voice tr-remblin' wit' emotion : * Th' b'y who 
owns this damnable contrivance will come 
forward an' get it.' B't I w's over seven at 
th' time, Casey, an' bein' moreover a modest 
an' retirin' youngster, I kep' me seat, an' th' 
Annihilator remains unclaimed even unto 
this day." 
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Chapter V 

THE LAST DAY ALOFT 

[AHONEY was on his way to work, 
and was chatting with the insepara- 
ble Casey. It was a brisk, bright 
morning, and the air was full of that 
indescribable lilt and life so peculiar 
to New York. In all seasons and in all 
weather the great city teems and throbs with 
magnetic life. Perhaps the New Yorker wears 
out faster than other men, but he lives while 
he lives. He neither stagnates nor rusts, and 
when he has played his life to the limit, he 
has the satisfaction of knowing that he has 
accomplished something. This strenuous ex- 
istence is fatal to weaklings, and even the 
strongest may overdo it. Mahoney was re- 
flecting upon the subject as he strode along 
through Washington Square where the sitters 
were already in force—those waifs and strays 
cast up by the great sea of adversity, who 
hold down the benches in the parks through 
all the daylight hours and far into the night. 
** Whin I see th' crowds hurrying on in th' 
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marnin^ day be day, an' always growin* 
bigger an' bigger, I am minded av a great 
ant-hill, except thot th' ants hov th' most 
sense," he remarked. 

"How's thot?" asked Casey. 

"Why, look ye; when night comes on th' 
ants know enough to bunk in. See thot girl 
now," indicating one whose waxy face and 
heavy eyes might have told of patient over- 
work had not her dress and manner belied it. 
"Twenty t' wan she lives in a tenement over 
on th' East side where th' air is bad an' th' 
associations worse. An' I'll lay th' same 
odds she's been t' some ball, up t' wan or 
two in th' momin', an' is drawin' on her 
vitality t' get t' work at all. Wan o' these 
days she'll get married or worse, an' it'll be 
a case iv kids an' consumption." 

"I suppose thare's no help f'r it," said 
Casey. 

" Not likely. Th' trouble is that they don't 
want t' be helped. Why now, ye'd niver be able 
t' chase 'em out iv New York. They'd rather 
starve here nor live in plenty elsewhere." 

"An' thousands are doin' it." 

"True enough, Casey. An' th' hired girls 
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are as bad. I tried t' get wan t' go t' th' 
country wit' us last summer. I offered her 
double wages, an' agreed t' bring a cop out 
twice a week t' spark her— ye naden't look 
expectant, f'r she wouldn't have it. Thin I 
offered her an automobile, an' a yacht t' sail 
in, an' a private car t' go out an' back, an' 
me wife w'u'd do all th' work so she c'u'd 
sit in th' parlor an' entertain th' visitors— 
b'tit never touched her." 

"Women are quare contraptions entirely," 
said Casey. 

"They are, an' it's no lie at thot," agreed 
Mahoney. "I mind, when I w's a lad, me 
father w's police justice wan term, and two 
faymales wor coppered f 'r chinnin' so hard 
thot they kept th' neighbors awake an' inter- 
fered wit' th' cats on th' back fence. So-upon 
th' old gentleman locked them up in a room 
by themselves an' told them to jaw it out." 

"An' did they?" 

"They did f'r fair, Casey. They jawed f'r 
th' first hour; they pulled hair f'r th' second 
hour, b't by th' end o' th' third hour they 
swore eternal friendship." 

"I've known spme married people t' hovth' 
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same experience/' commented Casey, as he 
turned off on his beat, while Mahoney pro- 
ceeded on his way to work. 

He was employed upon one of those mush- 
room buildings that seem to spring up in 
New York like Aladdin's palace in a single 
night. A business man while rushing down 
Broadway some morning notices that he has 
to pass through an arcade of rough boards 
which conceals the front of a once familiar 
building. It is dark, gloomy, dusty, or per- 
haps wet and slippery. He growls or swears 
at the inconvenience according to his nature, 
and forgets it a moment later; for the New 
Yorker is a patient and long-suffering man. 
Later on, as he strolls homeward some 
pleasant afternoon, he notices that the hid- 
eous arcade has disappeared. The old build- 
ing, too, is gone, and in its place, as if by the 
magic of an enchanter's wand, a wholly new 
building appears in all its towering bravery. 
The great city is as shifting, changing, throb- 
bing in its wild unrest as are the green 
waves of the mighty ocean which boom and 
thunder at its portals. 

Mahoney mounted to his plax^e and be- 
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gan his labors with a merry joke, a laugh, 
a nod for the friends who worked beside him. 

He was one of those fortunate men whose 
nimble wit kept pace with his nimble hands. 
He could scatter jokes and throw mortar at the 
same time, and each always landed just right. 

As he stood there on the scaffolding, labor- 
ing with his customary speed, no prophetic 
voice whispered in his ear that this was the 
last day that he would spread mortar or lay 
brick for hire. No prophetic vision appeared 
to him of his strange surroundings in the 
immediate future. Fortunately, too. For of 
all the foolish wishes which we mortals are 
wont to express, the most foolish is that of 
desiring to lift the veil and peer into the future. 

There was a commotion in the street below, 
where somebody was speaking in a loud, 
authoritative tone. "I wonder," said Ma- 
honey to a fellow- workman, **what in all is th* 
matter wit' th' felly down there. Looks t' me 
as if he w's tryin' hard t' swallow his own f ace. " 

"What's he sayin'?" asked the other. 

" Listen : it's th' boss, an' he's callin' f 'r us 
t' come down. Let's go an' see what's agi- 
tatin' him." 
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Chapter VI 

MAHONEY'S DAY OFF 

JROPER pride is a very good thing in 
its way, and Mrs. Mahoney might 
well be pardoned for her self-satis- 
faction over being known as the 
neatest housekeeper in the Alley. 
She waged a steady warfare against dirt, 
and twice each year, in her spring and fall 
house-cleaning, she entered upon a regular 
campaign. At such times her lord and mas- 
ter was wont to make himself scarce, leaving 
his helpmeet to revel in dust and soapsuds. 
Upon one occasion, however, he unwisely 
allowed his wife's mother to nag him into 
staying home and helping. He stayed. 
He helped. And he told Casey all about 
it. 

"As Shakespeare might iv said, Casey, 
*Some min are bom fools, some achieve 
foolery, an' some have foolishness thrust 
upon thim.' " 

" Wor ye anny iv thim?" asked Casey, cau- 
tiously. 
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"Tis, Casey; I w's. I w's all three 't 
wance. Th' old lady acted as Grand High 
Priestess, an* I w's the old goat led to th* 
slaughter. First aff I put up a clothes-line in 
th' back yard, an' trun a carpet over it. An* 
thin they gave me a club t' knock out th* 
dust. Th* first crack I made— d'ye mind th' 
big shanghai rooster I had?" 

"Th* wan wid th' fog-horn voice?" 

"Oh, ay. Wull, he w's a valuable bir-rd, 
Casey. Th' neighbors shied so much coal an' 
kindlin' wood at him thot I had a mind t' 
go in th' business wholesale. Wull, me first 
swing at th' carpet caught th' old b'y a 
crack on his solar plexus, an' we had chicken 
potpie f'r a week. Th' next rap lifted our 
family cat aff th' fence into a tub o' white- 
wash, an' no investigatin' committee c'u'd iv 
done better by him. Me wife an' her mother 
made some remarks, an' I spat on me hands 
an' tried again. I hit the carpet thot time." 

" Ye did ? " Casey was getting interested. 

" For a fact ; an' out lept several million 

billion microbes an' some dust. I w's 

blinded an' strangled to thot extint thot I 

bad %Q wl9a4 two schooi^^rii ?tt Du^'e f r 
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composure. Thus encouraged I returned an' 
reported f r further duty." 

"Ye had good nerve," commented Casey. 

"Duffy's schooners are quite fortifyin*. 
WuU, th' old lady detailed me to assist th' 
partner o' me joys an' sorrows, who w's 
attired in an antique calico gown, trimmed 
wit' grase spots, havin' genuine acru soap- 
suds flounces hemstitched t' windward wit' 
soot, ashes an' coal oil. Th' house by this 
time looked as if a St. Patrick's Day parade 
had met an Orange picnic in th' middle iv it. 
I caught th' infection an' sailed in t' do 
or die. Talk about cloudbursts an' water- 
spouts! Th' house w's a Niagara on a 
rainy day. Euin followed, too, Casey. I sat 
down on me Sunday hat, an' upset a table 
full o' chinaware, an' a neighbor's b'y toyed 
wit' our ten-dollar mirror, an' I had t' lick 
his father, an' we all had rheumatism, sore 
throats an' bad colds f'r a month. Casey," 
concluded Mahoney, solemnly, "av ye're 
given a ch'ice betwane helpin' clane house an' 
jumpin' aff th' dock, don't hesitate!" 

"Indade I'll not thin," said Casey posi- 
tively, " Av it iver comes t' thot, I'U ©et th' 
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house afire, or apply f'r a divorce. B't some 
women do seem t* enjoy it." 

"They do fr a fact, Casey. As th' sayin' 
is, it takes all sorts iv people t' make a 
world, though I often am believin' thot th' 
world w'u'd be better aff wit' fewer kinds." 

But on this eventful day Mrs. Mahoney was 
not thinking of housecleaning nor other vexa- 
tious matters. Her morning's work was over 
and she sat in her little parlor deep in one of 
those astonishing tales of "high" life by an 
author who may, possibly, have seen the 
outside of some of the great houses she so 
inaccurately describes. But Mrs. Mahoney 
accepted it all as real and enjoyed it accord- 
ingly. 

It would be an excellent thing if people 
who are forever striving to get into society 
as they imagine it to be— the society of the 
Dull Set, misnamed "Smart"; of ex-soap 
boilers, pack-peddlers, truck farmers and the 
like— could understand how stupid it all is. 
The shoddy descendants of worthy sires, who 
are rich only in money, and who imagine, so 
far as their muddy little brains can imagine, 
that they are better than other people, have 
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a society of their own. But it is a society 
that sensible people either ignore or laugh 
at, as one may laugh at the simians in a 
zoological garden. 

A book which tells the truth aboutthe"Set" 
may yet be written, and it will be enjoyed 
even as Mrs. Mahoney enjoyed her rubbish. 

"It's too lovely intoirely," she declared to 
Mrs. Dunn, who had dropped in for a chat. 
"I'm perfectly infascinated whin I rade a 
story loike it— all about dukes an' dukers, an' 
all thot. I shud so loike t' go t' th' opery 
in a low cut dress an' a long cut train." 

"I suppose Mike don't care f'r it," said 
Mrs. Dunn. 

"Not he. I got him t' go up t' Checkerin' 
Hall wance to a musically, an' he fell aslape, 
thot mon did, an' in wan iv th' most piano- 
etical passages he woke up loike he wor 
dramin' an' hollered right out, * All down b't 
nine,' says he, *set 'em up on th' nixt al- 
ley 1 ' " Her visitor smiled audibly. " Mebbe 
ye think it's funny, b't I don't. I wor thot 
mortificated I know I wor black in me face 
wid blushin'." Mrs. Dunn observed storm 
signals flying and discreetly withdrew. 
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"It's th' fault o' thot big Casey," reflected 
Mrs. Mahoney, "an' I wish he'd niver set feet 
in this house ag'in, coaxin' and coaxin' 
Michael off t' Tony Pastor's and other vaude- 
villains." 

There was a rap at the door, and in walked 
the redoubtable Casey himself— the flower of 
the Broadway squad. The good lady rose to 
the occasion, with the diplomacy peculiar to 
her sex, greeted her visitor cordially, and 
affably inquired after the health of Mrs. 
Casey and the little Caseys. They were re- 
ported to be in their usual robustious health. 
"I'm relieved from duty to-day, though," 
continued Casey, "for th' wffe's uncle's 
brother is dead." 

"Long life t' him I" exclaimed Mrs. Ma- 
honey. "Whin did he die? " 

"About a couple o'clock in th' momin' 
last night." 

" Sorra th' day. What wor the provocative 
cause iv it?" 

"Th' which?" dubiously. The question 
was repeated in English. "I dunno, ex- 
actly," admitted Casey. " He fell aff th' roof 
againat a live wire into th' street, an' a beer 
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wagon ran over him. Th' doctors say it 
were a complication iv disorders." 

"Th' poor mon. Whin's the buryin'?" 

"To-morrer. Ah, he were a great man, 
mam," said Casey sadly. "In his young 
days he could jump higher, run faster, fight 
longer an' hold more thin anny man I ever 
saw. An' I've known him t' hev th' tooth- 
axjhe all day an' never mention it!" 

There was a quick step in the hall. "It's 
Michael," said Mrs. Mahoney. "I know his 
walk." 

Things were duly explained, then Mrs. 
Mahoney resumed : "Now just see what ye're 
liable t' come to. I do wish ye were in some 
ginteel employment like politics." 

" Pontics?" snorted Mahoney. " Av all th' 
low down— say, it's politics thot's knocked 
me out o' me job." 

"How's thot?" asked Casey anxiously. 
He belonged to Tammany Hall. 

"Wull, I'U teU ye. Th' boss called us aU 
down an' says : 'B'ys,' he says, 'ye may vote 
as ye may plaze next Tuesday, b't iv so-an'- 
so is elected, this work shuts down.' Now I 
intend t' vote as th' boss does, b't it made 
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me bUe t' hear him bulldozin'. So I says : 
*I wish I wor Czar o' this country Vt awhile/ 
says I. 'What then?' says he. 'Wull/ says 
I, 'I'd take you or anny other dirty scoun- 
drel who makes a threat like thot, an' hang 
him t' th' nearest lamppost.' " 

"I hope you didn't use anny pro boney 
publicus eludibles on him," said Mrs. Maho- 
ney, grandly. 

Mahoney and Casey looked at each other 
in amaze ; then the former answered gravely : 
"Me dear, Casey an' I are masters iv San- 
scrit, Choctaw, Arabic an' Yiddish, not t' 
mention Chinese, Baxter street an' th' Ten- 
derloin dialects ; b't thot breaks our bat." 

"Oh," disgustedly, "I mane I hope ye 
didn't swear." 

"Me dear, I swear only whin I'm mad. 
As f'r th' bosSj I w's only disgusted at th' 
lobster an' I merely recited th' history iv his 
family f'r a couple iv generations." 

"What did he say t' thot?" asked Casey. 

"Be slapped me face!^^ 

There was dead silence in the little parlor. 
Then Casey whispered: "How long did he 
Uve?" 
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Mahoney smUed grimly. '*I didn't go thot 
far," he said. *'Tliey tuk him into a drug 
store, an' th' doctor said th' only particular 
damage done w's a broken collar bone an' 
some ribs, though he'll wear false teeth an' a 
crooked nose hereafter." 

"What has all thot to do wid politics?" 
asked Mrs. Mahoney. 

"Do, me dear? Why, it's all t' do. People 
in cities largely live fr'm hand t' mouth, so 
may be asily bought or bullied. Aven the 
country towns don't escape. I mind a little 
village up th' State where I wint fishin' last 
summer. Not a mon cud get a job on th' 
canal there unless he voted as the boss said, 
an' gave up a par-rt iv his wages f'r cam- 
paign purposes at thot. An' pensions ! Say, 
Casey, ivery mon there who w's in th' war 
had a pension b't wan, whose politics weren't 
right; an' th' less they naded it th' more 
they got. There wor a doctor who'd niver 
seen a battle, an' a lot iv business men, 
an' a deserter who'd run off t' Canady 
—all growlin' bekase they wom't gettin' 
more." 

"Oh, come now, Mike," expostulated 
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Casey, "ye'd niver bar a poor soldier fr'm 
his pension." 

" Not I," agreed Mahoney. " I'd give ivery 
old an' needy veteran enough t' live on. B't 
th' strong an' well t' do— who own property 
an' hev a good income— such men are no 
better than dirty thieves t' take pensions 
whin it kapes th' poor old soldiers down t' a 
mane little six or eight dollars a month. I 
got a rebel bullet into me, under Little Phil 
at Five Forks, but it's not Mike Mahoney 
that will iver hold his dish up f'r pension 
pap." 

Mrs. Mahoney looked at him admiringly. 
" An' there's a mon who says he can't make 
an oratum, an' rafused a nomination f'r th' 
Assemblage at Albany. B't, oh dear," she 
continued, shaking her head sadly, "av he'd 
only go in f'r some aristocratical business." 

"Tis; I'd make a nice fashion plate, 
wouldn't I— like thot dude son iv ours?" 

Mrs. Mahoney had on her war paint in a 
moment. Her Larry was no dude, she would 
have her husband to know, and well he 
knew it, too; he liked to dress well, to be 
sure, but that was no fault. He was stylish, 
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high-toned^ and very, very recherche ! The 
last word floored Mahoney. ''I knew some- 
thing would happen t' th' b'y," he exclaimed. 
"Has he got it bad?" 

" Oh," retorted Mrs. Mahoney, impatiently, 
"it don't mane t' be sick. It's to be all 
right." 

"Think o' thot now— an' th' money it 
costs." 

"Money I Te talk o' money— after investi- 
gatin' enough cash in worthless land down in 
Pennsylvania to clothe Larry five years!" 

"There may be gas on th' land," sug- 
gested Mahoney. 

" Oh, no. Th' mon who sold it ye had all 
th' gas." 

"Wait till they strike oil there an' I'll be a 
small-sized Rockefeller," protested Mahoney. 

"Ah, ye're too optimatic. Te'll never find 
enough oil there to grase a griddle." 

"I don't want to, my dear," observed 
Mahoney calmly. "I prefer a bacon rind to 
kerosene f'r griddle purposes!" 
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Chapter Vll 

VISITORS, WAR, AND A TELEGRAM 

jR MAHONEY was enjoying his day 
off. The fact that he had given an 
overbearing boss a well-deserved 
thrashing filled his soul with a calm 
and holy peace. He cared noth- 
ing for losing his job, for he had money saved 
up against a rainy day. Moreover, he knew 
of half a dozen contractors who would jump 
at the chance of securing his services. It was 
no small thing to be known as the best and 
fastest workman in New York, and he took 
an honest pride in it. There was no sham 
nor humbug about Mahoney. No head of a 
great commercial house, no bank president, 
no general in command of an army, could 
feel more pride in his calling than did he of 
his skill with the plumb-line and trowel. Nor 
was he without other distinctions. Once he 
had leaped over the rail of a Staten Island 
ferry-boat and rescued a child from drowning. 
But the medal presented him by the Humane 
Society reposed in a bureau drawer upstairs, 
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beside another which read of conspicuous 
gallantry in battle. An aide, bearing orders 
from Sheridan to Griflln, had been shot from 
his horse, and it was Mahoney, then a mere 
lad, who took the message from his stiffening 
fingers, mounted his horse, and, plunging 
through a wild hell of rebel bullets, delivered 
the order which swung the division back into 
line and saved the day. But, like the modest 
hero that he was, he never thought of show- 
ing the medals to anybody— much less of 
wearing them. 

"Speakin^ iv dyinV' said Mrs. Mahoney 
suddenly, "Mrs. Dunn says she manes t' be 
desiccated after she's dead, so she won't be 
buried alive." 

"I wouldn't think she'd mind," observed 
Mahoney; "she always lived in Philadel- 
phia." 

"An' her daughter is goin' on th' stage, 
too." 

"Indade? Fifth Avenue line?" 

"No, sorl" Mrs. Mahoney was indignant. 
"I belave she said she's t' play brunette 
parts, an' dance wid a calcicum— now what 
are ye laughin' at?" 
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He evaded the question. "I hear thot 
Dutch Hauffman has been makin' remarks 
about me." 

"In what way?" 

"He said t' Dunn thot I wor a *missin' 
link.' Now, I lave it t' you, do I resimble a 
sausage? " 

"I'd not heed him," said Mrs. Mahoney, 
soothingly. 

" WuU, I won't. B't shud I mate him, wit' 
a sausage in me hand, I'd jamb it down his 
throat an' tell him there it w's. Av he didn't 
like it, somebody might get licked," and Ma- 
honey puffed vigorously at his pipe. "I 
say," he continued, "let's hev an early din- 
ner an' we'll take a drive up through th' 
Park. It'll put some color in yer cheeks. I'll 
get into me Sunday clothes now," and he 
started upstairs. His wife looked after him 
with glowing affection. " There's a mon t' be 
proud iv," she remarked to herself as she 
went kitchen ward. "He hosn't much stoyle, 
an' he laughs at me ginteel language some- 
times, but he's as thoughtful o' me as if I 
wor an emperoress." 

A few moments later a well-built and de- 
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cidedly handsome young man opened the 
front door, closed it quietly and stepped into 
the parlor. The newcomer was apparently 
about twenty-one years of age, with a rather 
pale, smooth-shaven face, and was dressed in 
the height of fashion. Possibly he went a 
trifle beyond it in one or two particulars, 
but on the whole he presented that peculiar, 
wholesome, well-groomed appearance so typi- 
cal of the up-to-date New Yorker, and it 
needed but one glance at his face, with its 
merry eyes and firm jaw, to see that he was 
a chip from the old block— a Mahoney 
through and through. 

"The governor must be lying off," he de- 
clared, sniffing the air suspiciously, "for I 
smell that knock-out tobacco of his. If he 
should smoke that dudeen in a cholera camp 
or yellow-jack hospital, how the germs and 
microbes would scatter!" 

Further reflection was stopped by a voice 
calling out, "I say, me dear, hov ye been 
wearin' me Sunday suspenders? I can't find 
thim anywhere," and Mahoney followed his 
voice downstairs. He stopped short on see- 
ing Larry. 
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"Hello, governor," said the latter cheer- 
fuUy. 

"D'ye mane that salutation for me, 
Larry?" 

"Sure thing." 

"Then drop it. I don't Uke it. Th' first 
wordyeiver learned t' spake wor *dad,' an' 
thot's good enough fr me." 

"All right, dad," answered Larry, with a 
laugh. "Is my maternal parent about the 
premises?" 

"Oh, cremate it, Larry. When ye mane 
* mother,' say it. There's no finer word in 
any language. What are ye doin' now, 
Larry?" 

"I'm working, dad." 

'Thot's good. Whereabouts?" 

'I'm playing at the Herald Square." 

'Ah, come now— quit joshin'." 

"RoU over, dad." 

"WuU, ye said ye're workin', and now it's 
playm^" 

"I'm playing a part in a play, dad, and 
that's work." 

"So ye've become an axjtor, eh? Thot is 
work, I admit. I know," he went on re- 
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flectively, "fr I carried a banner mesilf wit' 
Edwin Booth whin I w's young." 

" Hang it all, dad, I'm not a super. I'm an 
actor." 

"Oh, ay," retorted Mahoney, shaking his 
finger at Larry; "ye tell a super he's no 
actoT an' ye'll hev a fight on right there." 

Hearing voices Mrs. Mahoney came hurry- 
ing in, and greeted Larry in her usual man- 
ner, to which he responded, man like, by 
asking if there was anything in the house 
to eat. 

"Tis," answered Mahoney, genially; 
"there's some what yer mother calls cold 
pummy da terry. ^^ 

"Cold petaties, indeed!" said Mrs. Ma- 
honey with fine disgust. "Is there anythin' 
perticular ye'd like, Larry?" 

"Only some Vienna bread." 

"We haven't any, but I'll run down t' th' 
bake-shop " 

" Oh no, you won't, mother. I'll go my- 
self." 

While Mrs. Mahoney was watching, with 
pardonable pride, her sturdy son as he hur- 
ried down the street, she was almost carried 
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off her feet by a little feminine whirlwind that 
came tearing up from the other direction. It 
was Kitty Hauffman, the prettiest girl in the 
Ninth Ward— a girl who, according to Ma- 
honey himself, "had a smile that cools ye aff 
in th' summer-time, an' warms ye up in th' 
winter." 

"Why, Kitty, what's possessin' ye, child? 
Ye almost butted me breath away." 

"Oh, Mrs. Mahoney," gasped Kitty, 
"c-come into the house, quick! I've got 
such dreadful news." 

Once indoors, Kitty went on more calmly. 
"You know," she admitted bashfully, "that 
I think Larry is pretty nice, and I guess 
Larry likes me." 

"He'd be no son iv mine av he didn't; 
bless yer purty face," declared Mrs. Mahoney, 
with a motherly kiss. 

"And you know my father and his father 
can't agree— in politics or anything else." 

"I know. Thot's th' fool man iv it." 
Mahoney had gone upstairs. 

"WeU," went on Kitty, "he found one of 
Larry's notes a few minutes ago that had a 
—a little love in it, and you should have 
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seen him. I thought he would explode. And 
he's coming here, and there will be an awful 
time. He says he'll never let me marry the 
son of Old Lime and Mortar." 

"Meanin' me, eh?" roared Mahoney, who 
had overheard this on his way downstairs. 
"An' does that animated beer keg think I'd 
hev me family mixed up wit' such an ould 
beer boozer?" 

"Now, Michael!" expostulated Mrs. Ma- 
honey, while she comforted Kitty, who had 
begun to cry. Mahoney was conscience- 
stricken. He never could stand that sort of 
thing. "There, there, Kitty, don't cry," said 
he. " But, tell me now, do ye really want t' 
marry me son?" 

"I— I guess s-so," sobbed Kitty. 

"Then, begorry, ye shall— Dutch or no 
Dutch!" 

*.* But my father— oh, he's coming ! " 

"Go into the back room, both o' ye. I'll 
handle him like a jar o' butter." 

The women vanished as Hauftman rolled in 
through the open hall door. Hauftman re- 
sembled chaos to the extent of being without 
form. He was as shapeless as an unlicked 
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cub. He was brainless as the inside of an 
echo. 

"Look here, you," he began, "my name 
voB HauflEman." 

"I'm not to blame for thot," answered 
Mahoney calmly. 

"You let your son write lofe letters to my 
Kitty. You t'ink I stood dot, Olt Hod and 
Mortar?" 

Mahoney was ominously silent. 

"Veil," spluttered Hauftman, "don't you 
see me talk?" 

"Av ye wor not in me own house," re- 
turned Mahoney, "there wud be an accident. 
As it is, I think ye nade a change iv airl" 
Before the astonished visitor could gather his 
wits, he was rushed through the hall and 
bundled into the street. In falling he almost 
annihilated a messenger boy who was mount- 
ing the steps, and who escaped destruction 
by making, for once in his life, a quick move- 
ment. 

Hauffman picked himself up and lumbered 
away as the messenger said : " A telegram for 
Mr. Mahoney." 
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Chapter VIII 

A DISCOVERY 

|0R me, eh? Paid?" 
"Sure." 

"All right. There's yer scale." 
He signed for the message and 
then turned to Hauffman. "Now, 
look here, Dutch, come into the house, av ye'U 
talk soft, an' we'll settle this thing when th' 
b'y returns." 
"So? Veil, dot's der vay I vant to does." 
"Did ye hurt him, Michael?" queried Mrs. 
Mahoney as the men entered the parior. 

"Not in th' laste, me dear," was the calm 
reply. "He got a bit chesty, an' I gave him 
a sUde. Sit down, now, while I rade me 
message." 

Tel^rams are rare enough in the Alley to 
create uneasiness, and Mrs. Mahoney was 
frightened. "Open it, quick 1" she cried. 
"Oh dear, oh dear, I know it's from me 
mother t' say she's dead." 

" Very likely." He glanced at the message, 
and then, with a twinkle in his eyes, began 
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reading aloud from the printed form : " Form 
No. 1. The Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany. This company transmits and delivers 
messages only on conditions limiting its lia- 
bility, which have been assented to by the 
sender of the following message. Errors can 
be guarded against only by repeating a mes- 
sage back to the sending station for com- 
parison, and " 

"What kind o' fool stuff is thot?" aaked 
Mrs. Mahoney impatiently. 

"It's a telegram, me dear," was the mild 
reply, "b't as it appears rather aggra- 

vatin' " and he paused as if he would 

pocket it. 

"Michael Mahoney 1 Go an now. Bade 
th* inside o' that message, an' lave th' top 
crust alone ! " 

" Good enough ; it's f'm th' agent who has 
charge iv me land in Pennsylvania ye're 
always hammerin' at. He says he'll be here 
at two P.M. sharp on particular business. 
Perhaps he has a chance t' sell it." 

"I hope so," responded Mrs. Mahoney. 
"I'd be glad t' get enough out iv it t' buy a 
rocoky divan." 
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"We'll buy two, me dear," said Mahoney, 
gravely, "a male wan an' a female wan, as 
Murphy said about th' gondolas, an' then 
let nature " but Mrs. Mahoney had van- 
ished in wrath. "I tuk a rise out iv her 
anyhow. Perhaps th' next time she manes 
'sofa' she'll say it." 

Hauffman sat facing the window reading a 
newspaper, and Mahoney followed suit. After 
a time he asked, "What's th' news, Dutch?" 

" Notting mooch— some fights py Irish und 
Germans." 

"Thot so? Who Hcked?" 

"Dot's goot! Der Germans, uf coorse, 
effrey times." 

Mahoney looked up quickly, but said noth- 
ing. He was apparently much interested 
over something in his own paper. And when 
his neighbor asked for enlightenment he ex- 
claimed in triumph: "Ah, me laddie buck, 
here's somethin' t' faze ye ! " and thereupon 
gave him this amazing " oflSce special" : 
"Last night about ten o'clock, half-a-dozen 
big Dutch Proo-o-sians wint into a saloon 
over in Gowanus lookin' f'r trouble. Nobody 
wor there b't Uttle Patsy O'Eafferty, th' 
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Brooklyn Pet. Th' gang invited him t' set 
up th' beer, an' whin he refused, th' ten o* 
them lept on him. He bruck away an' began 
t' use his fists so effectually thot in wan 
minute an' nine seconds he had th' whole 
fifteen piled up in th' comer dreamin' iv 
home an' mother." 

Hauffman jumped up in a rage. " Dot's all 
a tamnation lie, und I don't belief himl" he 
shouted. 

^'I think," observed Mahoney quietly, 
"that ye're in f'r another shde wit' a big 
bump f'r good measure." The "sHde" and 
**bump" would have followed, as a matter of 
course, but at that moment Larry entered the 
room and the storm immediately centered 
about him. The two elder men were both 
talking at once, each drowning the other's 
voice, while Larry stood between them, the 
picture of mute surprise. 

Finally Hauffman's breath gave out, and 
Mahoney made himself heard. "Is it true?" 
he asked. 
"I guess so, dad. What is it?" 
"Thot's what I want t' know." 
"Does you make fiirtations py Kitty? Of 
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you do I puts some knocks on your block 
off!" roared Hauffman. 

"Oh, ra<5k it aff," said Mahoney. "Shud 
there be any knockin' t' do, I hov a ham- 
mer." 

"Veil, put der hammer off his head on und 
dot vill do. I goes home some soon off my 
own self, pretty qu-vick, yaw ! " and he rolled 
away. 

"Whinever I see him," declared Mahoney 
thoughtfully, "I always think iv a balloon 
on two legs." 

"Father means well," said Kitty; "but he 
is impulsive— he jumps so at conclusions." 

"I know. He's like th' felly who saw a 
lightnin' bug wan night, an' thought th' 
whole town w's afire." 

Mrs. Mahoney had a happy thought just 
then. She beckoned to Larry. "Come 
away," she whispered. "Lave thim hov a 
little teety taty all alone, in private by thim- 
selves. Trust Kitty f r twistin' Michael 
around." And they disappeared. 

"So Larry's been flirtin', eh?" began Ma- 
honey abruptly. "I'll hov t' break thot b'y's 
head, I'm thinkin'." 
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"Oh, please don't!" cried Kitty in alarm. 
"He never flirted with me." 

"Ah? Thin he made th' straight, honest, 
old-fashioned love, did he?" 

"No, sir." 

"What? Niver p*t his arrum around ye 
like this?" suiting the action to the word. 

"No, sir-that is " 

"Of all things!" in deep disgust. "Nor 
chucked ye under th' chin like this, nor stole 
a kiss like thot?" 

Kitty slipped away crying, "Oh, Mr. Ma- 
honey ! " 

" It's all right, darlin'. I'm t' be yer father- 
in-law, perhaps, an' av thot dom fool b'y 
niver did annythin' like thot, why look ye ! 
Anny mon, old or young, who wouldn't take 
a chance t' kiss lips as swate as yours, Kitty 
dear, hos a soul so small that a billion 
million o' them cud live in a grain o' sand, 
an' each wan hov as much room as a poUi- 
wog in th' Pacific Ocean. Such a mon " 

"Mr. Mahoney " 

"Such a mon ought t' bf locked up in a 
fool asylum." 

"Put ''' 
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"Now whin I w's young, do ye suppose I'd 
let such a pair iv beautiful lips get away fr'm 
me wit'out tastin' iv I hod a good chance at 
'em." 

"'Sh! HMrs. Mahoney " 

"I don't care a hang iv me wife does hear. 
As f'r thot b'y iv mine not— Why, look ye, 
Kitty, unless thot b'y comes t' bat an' acts 
like a human bein' av I don't just everlast- 
ingly " 

"Dear me, Mr. Mahoney," interrupted 
Kitty, "I don't say that Larry never did." 

"Ah, ha! That's better. He's a rale Ma- 
honey, thin. Come in t' dinner. An' say— ye 
might as well begin t' call me *dad. 
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Chapter IX 

THE STORY OF A BARGAIN 

flNNER in the Alley is a mid-day meaL 
Men who work from seven to twelve 
need something more solid than pie 
and coffee, or beer and a sandwich, 
to keep up steam during the long 
afternoon. Therefore, in the Mahoney house- 
hold dinner was served at noon, except when 
the head was working too tar away. At such 
times they had what he called a "codfish 
aristocrat'' dinner. " A bad thing it is, too," 
was Mahoney 's opinion, "fr it makes a lad 
drowsy, an' he's apt t' 'sleep out loud,' as 
me wife says whin she manes that he snores." 
" C'u'd ye hear him sometimes, Kitty, ye'd 
think it a fire-engine buzzin'," remarked Mrs. 
Mahoney. 

"Thare!" retorted Mahoney, "she's al- 
ways oomparin' me t' her bargain." 

"ibfj bargain indadel Whin he bought it 
himsilf an' nearly destructioned %V whole 
house!" 
♦'What was it?" asked Kitty, 
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"It w's this way," volunteered Mahoney. 
"Some years ago me wife bought a half in- 
terest in a fire extinguisher. It's true I paid 
f'r it, b't as she owns half iv all I hov, she 
cannot escape th' responsibility. I w's over 
in Hoboken wan day whin I met th' felly 
who had th' Extinguisher. He said it w'u'd 
knock a fire higher than Gilderoy's kite an', 
as he'd been runnin' f'r th' Legislature on th' 
Prohibition ticket, he w's dead broke, an' 
w'u'd sell it so chape folks w'u'd think he'd 
stolen it." 

"An' he bought it, Kitty." 

"I did. It consisted iv a big can which 
fastened t' th' back wit' straps, an' a hose 
through which th' contents iv th' can w's t' 
be thrown on th' fire. Wull, I got th' hang 
iv it so it worked as smoot' as Tom Piatt's 
Sunday School, an' thin I started f'r home as 
proud as a b'y wit' his first pair iv pants. I 
w's just achin' f'r a fire t' break out." 

"He wor half inclined t' set his own home 
afire t' show it off," declared Mrs. Ma- 
honey. 

"Thare's a memory f'r ye. I admit I w's 
interested; b't whin I got home me Extin- 
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guisher an' I received a chilly welcome— 
which manes they made it hot f 'r us. Larry 
thought it w's a lawn sprinkler, me wife won- 
dered av it wor not an ice-cream freezer, 
while me mother-in-law elevated her nose an' 
swately inquired how much more rubbish 
that fat-headed old fool— meanin' me, Kitty— 
w'u'd be bringin' into th' house." 

" She niver said wan word, Kitty,'' gasped 
Mrs. Mahoney. 

"I'm dumb. Wull, after supper I couldn't 
resist th' temptation t' try it on f 'r th' pur- 
pose iv gettin' used to it. We wor passin' th' 
summer out in Jersey an' it w's a lovely 
night. Th' new moon w's glimmerin' through 
th' tree tops, th' bull-frogs chanted their 
roundelay in th' ponds, f'm which billows iv 
miasm rolled up like a mon goin' home f'm 
th' club. Occasionally a mosquito w'u'd 
walk up t' th' screen door, chew at th' wires, 
fail t' gain entrance, an' thin disappear, 
mutterin', into th' darkness." 

"Don't belave him, it's all pure friction he's 
tellin'." 

"I w's there," continued Mahoney. "In- 
side th' house all w's lovely an' serene. Me 
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wife w's wholly engrossed in wan iv Ouida's 
theological essays on Frineh society; her 
mother w's silent— bein' aslape— an' th' house 
cat w's dozin' on th' rug; me champion bird- 
dog snored beside th' dure, while a little ding- 
dong clock on th' mantel ticked th' silent 
hours away. All w's yet serene, b't it w's th' 
ca'm before th' storm. How strange it is, 
Kitty, thot whin th' present envelops us in 
a cloak iv quietude wit' no black cloud 
athwart th' heavens, that wan single blessed 
minute may knock th' everlastin' spots aff iv 
all creation an' make th' domestic hearth- 
stone a howling wilderness. So it w's in thot 
case. No sooner had I got th' Bargain 
securely fastened t' me back than th' infernal 
contraption wint aff on a Fourth iv July 
celebration on its own hook— and chaos 
reigned. Th' first blast, t' me horror 
an' astonishment, caught me mother-in-law 
squarely on th' bump iv self-esteem, an' 
thin " 

"It did not!" interposed Mrs. Mahoney. 
"It hit her on th' back iv th' head." 

"Ye are good as a chorus, me dear. Wull, 
she awoke all over. She awoke at wance, an' 
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she awoke the echoes. * Te precious ould vil- 
lain. ' she began, whin zip I bang ! smash 1 

an* her mouth w*s too full f'r utterance. 
Thin I aimed th' Bargain another way, an' 
me wife w's drenched. In tumin* around 
another dose caught me mother-in-law wit* a 
force thot made her false teeth rattle. Thin, 
Kitty, ye may well belave there w*s trouble, 
red an' lurid trouble, in th' Mahoney house- 
hold. Th* more I tried t* choke aff th* Bar- 
gain, th' livelier it worked. Wan stream wint 
bang agin th' cat, an th* cat wint bang 
agin a costly vase ; an' th' vase wint bang to 
smash. Th' clock got a crack an' it niver 
did another day's work in its life. T' cap th' 
climax, Kitty, th' hose got around me neck, 
th' Bargain worked as though th' whole 
world w's bumin' an' sint streams into me 
ears, mouth an' nose. I w's blinded, deaf- 
ened, choked. Me wife called me a brute, me 
mother-in-law pounded me over th' head wit' 
rage, disjointed language an' an umbrella, 
while th' village copper tried t' pinch me on 
th' charge iv hovin' hydrophobia. All in all 
it w's a great day in th' Mahoney family : 
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an' me mother-in-law returned t' town th' 
nixt momin'." 

"Tis, an' I belave thot mon tried t' ass- 
assignate her f'r thot very purpose," de- 
clared Mrs. Mahoney in a tone of settled 
conviction. 
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Chapter X 

THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE 

HOPE, Kitty," said Mrs. Mahoney, 
during the meal, "that ye'll help me 
try t' injuce Michael t* giv' up his 
brick and mortar business. I hov 
a shuddersome feelin' every day 
thot he may fall aff th' scaffold an' get com- 
bustion o' th' brain, t* say nothin' av in- 
formal injuries— an' ye needn't choke yersilf, 
Michael Mahoney, f r it's true." 

"I suppose I c'u'd go at somethin' differ- 
ent," reflected Mahoney. "I might organize 
a company to import green cheese fr'm th' 
moon, or a society iv red-headed min f'r 
tarch-light parades." 
"Now listen t' thot!" 
" Or !" he added solemnly, "I might estab- 
lish a school t' teach little ducks how t' 
swim, or politicians how t' steal." 
"Oh you!" 

"Perhaps ye'd like t' hov me establish a 
new philanthropic society." 
"What's thot?" 
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"A society f'r givin' away other people's 
money— savin' f'r what they steal." 

"Where do they get it?" 

"Thare are certain rich men, very rich 
men " 

"I know," cried Mrs. Mahoney, "it's the 
kind they caD 'mutton millionaires!' Did 
yer coffee go down th' wrong way?" for her 
husband was in trouble. 

"These men," resumed Mahoney, when he 
had recovered his breath, "try t' square 
themselves f'r th' Hereafter by givin' a small 
fraction iv their ill-gotten gains t' charity— 
that is f'r sendin' rum, tracts an' red flannel 
undergarments t' th' little coons in Africa, 
or buyin' mackintoshes f'r poly wogs so they 
won't get wet whin it rains." 

Mrs. Mahoney groaned. "Thare, Kitty, 
ye see th' life I'm endurin'. Thot mon is 
always pokin' contumorous fun at ivery 
sacrilugious thing, an' av I say a word ob- 
jectionable, he sits an' grins like a haythen 
idiom!" 

Two o'clock came and brought the agent— 
a small, alert, bright-eyed man, appropri- 
ately named Sharp. His greeting wa« brief, 
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and he came to the point at once. "I con- 
gratulate you, Mr. Mahoney; you're a rich 
man," he said. 

" Oh, I dunno. I hov this house an' a little 
money p't by f'r bad weather. I hov me wife, 
who's wort' her weight in gold, an' Larry, me 
son, an' a purp dog. But I'm not hovin' 
stame yachts, nor race horses, nor a cottage 
at Newport." 

"Tou may have whatever you please, sir. 
Your land down there is full of oil from end 
to end. I am directed to offer you a million 
dollars cash for a half interest, and the 
operators will bear all the expense of develop- 
ment, including my commission. There will 
be no rake-off, no calls ; and you will get half 
the profits, beginning with the very first 
output." 

Mahoney's throat seemed to get dry sud- 
denly, and he felt a curious constriction, as 
if his heart and lungs were caught in a vise. 
But he pulled himself together and asked in 
a steady voice: "A million in cash, no as- 
sessments, and a clean half profits, say you?" 

"Yes, sir, and a certified check is ready as 
soon 849 the papers are signed." 
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"All right, Mr. Sharp, it's a go." 

When the agent had left, after arranging 
for a meeting in the morning to close the 
deal, Mahoney dropped into a chair in a 
daze. 

A million ! 

The word is easily spoken. And in these 
days when the criminal trusts— tariff-bol- 
stered and impudent— are piling up their 
thousands of thousands in open, sneering de- 
fiance of law; when giant monopolies are 
crushing competition, forcing the smaU pro- 
ducer to face ruin or sell at their own terms ; 
in these days one is apt to forget what a 
vast sum one thousand dollars multiplied one 
thousand times really is. 

Some fellow, who delights in pitching sta- 
tistics at a man's head, has told how many 
pounds the sum would weigh if in one dollar 
bills, and how many miles such bills would 
extend if placed end to end. 

"I remimber radin' about it somewhere,'* 
thought Mahoney, "b't whether it weighed a 
hundred an' fifteen pounds an' extended 
thirty-wan hundred miles, or whether it 
weighed a ton and a half an' stretched out 
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over a hundred miles I dunno. Anyhow it's 
somethin' paralyzin'." 

A million ! He, the hard-working mason, 
whose industry had not only given him a 
good living, but had made him well-to-do— 
as wealth went in the Alley. 

A million dollars I 

Why, at five per cent, the interest would 
equal the salary of the President of the 
United States. How everything else that he 
possessed seemed to dwarf and shrivel. The 
income alone would be a fortune, to say 
nothing of the probable results from his re- 
tained interest. What could he do with it? 
How could he spend it? Perhaps it was all 
unreal— a dream, a figment of the imagina- 
tion. "It must be I'm aslape, or goin' 
loony,*' he declared. But no; for there was 
Sharp's card, bearing the address for the 
morning's conference, and Sharp, at least, 
was no rainbow chaser. 

It was all real enough ; there was no doubt 
whatever about that. And yet, curiously, he 
felt no elation over it. On the contrary he be- 
gan to experience a sensation of weight, of op- 
pression; to feel uncomfortable and ill at ease. 
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Conflicting ideas came tumbling along to 
wony and distract him. What would Casey 
say? What would the Alley think? What 
would his wife do? And what should he do 
himself? 

Everything was in a whirl. He felt like a 
man in a thick fog, to whom all sense of 
space, of direction, of time itself is lost. It 
must be hours ago since Sharp left— hours 
and hours. Mahoney glanced at his watch : 
the agent had been out of the house scarcely 
a minute. 

"Dom th* money annyhow!" exclaimed 
Mahoney, addressing himself in the mirror. 
"I belave ye're goin* into 'Queer street* 
already, old chap!" and he sank dejectedly 
into a seat. 

"What's th' matter, Michael?" asked his 
wife on entering the room a few moments 
later. 

"IVe sold me far-r-m, me dear, an' I feel 
a bit all gone like." 

"I hope ye got somethin' fr it." 

"Well— yes. Ye can hov thot sofa, me dear, 
an' perhaps we'll hov enough left fr to get 
dinner some day at th' Waldorf-Astoria 1" 
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Chapter XI 

THE ALLEY IS SURPRISED 

MILLION-DOLLAR deal is of 
enough importance, even in New 
York city, to warrant a story. So 
one morning Greenwich in general, 
and Mahoney's Alley in particular, 
awoke to the interesting fact that it pos- 
sessed a millionaire. 

At first, the Alley was in doubt. The 
newspapers, to be sure, gave facts and fig- 
ures, and two or three saffron sheets pub- 
lished alleged portraits of Mahoney, which 
incited that worthy man to say things and 
long for gore. But a millionaire ! The Alley 
was dumfounded. It had heard of sudden 
wealth, to be sure, and some of its denizens 
who were employed in that vague region 
known as "down town" had seen and actu- 
ally spoken to men of millions. But the gulf 
between business and society is broad and 
deep, and they are few that span it. 

In the old days, before men had degener- 
ated into mere money-grubbing meichines, 
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master and man knew each other outside of 
business hours. To-day, master and man are 
separated as widely, after the business of the 
day is done, as if they were utter strangers. 
Indeed, for all the mutual knowledge which 
they possess of each other, aside from busi- 
ness, the most of them might be inhabitants 
of different planets. 

Uptown, at least, there is no sociability 
among neighbors. The party-wall between 
houses separates families as effectually as if 
an ocean rolled between them. One may live 
in a house for years without knowing even 
the names of the people next door. 

The New Yorker of this class is wofully 
ignorant about his own city. 

He bolts his breakfast, rushes for his car, 
and rides down town with his nose in the 
morning paper—hearing nothing, observing 
nothing. His head is in the financial clouds 
during the morning rush, and he descends to 
earth no longer than need be to devour an 
indigestible luncheon. All the afternoon the 
pressure gets higher and higher, and he 
reaches home at night, after devouring an 
evening paper on the way, caring for little 
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beyond dinner and bed. He may attend a 
social function under protest now and then, 
or look in at a theatre on occasion. 

When Sunday comes he loafs, reads a little, 
and lays plans for the morrow. 

He rarely enters the Park, he knows noth- 
ing of the out-lying districts, and he is never 
seen in an art gallery, museum, or public 
library. 

He has become a machine that thinks, and 
his life has settled into a groove narrower 
than that of a backwoodsman. 

Greed is at the root of all this— greed, which 
hardens the heart, blunts the sensibilities and 
destroys all that really makes life worth 
living. 

He may laugh at the simple pleasures of 
the "lower classes,'* or rail at the extrava- 
gant pastimes of the idle rich : yet it is in 
these two extremes that life is something 
more than a mere existence. 

There were no mere money grubbers down 
in the Alley. Even Hauffman belonged to a 
debating society, where once a week he man- 
gled facts and English in a manner at once 
amazing and diverting. Therefore when the 
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Alley learned that it possessed a millionaire, 
it couldn't grasp the idea. In its eyes a 
millionaire was a nondescript animal, all 
stomach, no heart, no soul; a heavy-faced 
creature, with hanging cheeks and dewlaps, 
dressed like a theatrical Jew, save that its 
diamonds were real; vulgar, noisy; lacking 
only instinct to be an utter brute. This ab- 
surdly false idea, which prevailed, with few 
exceptions, was the natural result of that 
yellow journalism which has so much to 
answer for when settlement day comes 
round. 

We may not love the average man of mill- 
ions any more than Tom Brown loved Doctor 
Fell, and perhaps for no better reason. Yet 
we must remember that not one of us, let 
him shout never so lustily, would refuse a 
chance to become enrolled among these 
"purse-proud tyrants !'* 

Wealth, within certain limits, is necessary. 
So is food. It is only when one becomes a 
glutton that either is harmful. 

The man of millions is good or bad, and 
his money is a blessing or a curse, according 
to the man himself. 
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The sudden translation of its foremost and 
best^loved citizen into this unknown class 
filled the Alley with awe, surprise and wonder. 
A few called to offer congratulations, but 
they were overborne by the flood-tide of hu- 
manity that poured in from all directions. 
Crooks, cranks, schemers, "guns," promot- 
ers, beggars, cheap politicians and female 
harpies I The Under Worid opened its por- 
tals and the powers that prey issued forth in 
search of plunder. Shifty-eyed, keen, cruel, 
fawning, impudent, ready to whine or bully, 
to cajole or kill. Such a motley, unhung 
crew had never been seen in the Alley since the 
days of the great Draft Riot, when Michael 
Mahoney's father stood on his own doorstep 
and saved the life of a wretched negro, at the 
risk of his own. 

Moved by a common impulse— the belief 
that Mahoney would be a "mark"— these 
night-hawks headed for the Alley. Fat and 
greasy beggars touched elbows with "type- 
writers " from the Tenderloin. Racing 
"touts" jostled against "guns," to whom 
the island below Fulton street was a sealed 
book. Beery ward workers offered political 
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advancement, and "ground floor'* men sug- 
gested no end of good things. 

It was a noisy, ill-smelling, worse-looking, 
thoroughly disreputable mob, a crowd which 
could be upheaved only from the noisome 
under world of a great city. 

Mahoney endured the onslaught good- 
naturedly for half an hour. Then he lost his 
temper. "Fvehod enough o' this," he said, 
at last. " Out o' th' house now, wan an' all, 
or there'll be some brucken heads among ye." 
He drove them into the street. "Look ye 
now," he cried impatiently, "I cut me eye- 
teeth more than siven days ago, an' both 
me legs are av aquil length. So get out o' th' 
Alley, an' be dom'd t' yel Moreover, there 
comes Casey th' cop, who may be wantin' th' 
whole push I" 

It was Casey, sure enough, and as his tall 
form strode down the Alley the "push" 
melted away to return no more. 

"It'sth' divil an' all's own time I've been 
havin', Casey ; ivery grafter in th' city's been 
here tryin' th' brace. What brought thim 
annyhow?" growled Mahoney. 

"Th' noospapers, iv course. It's th' pen- 
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aity ye're payin' Fr greatness, Mike, an' 
havin' a million dollars." 

" I'd rather hov a Gatlin' gun. Av this is 
th' result o' money, heaven help th' rich ! " 

And it grew worse. 

Down in that neighborhood the people are 
sturdily independent. While they rejoiced 
over their old friend's good fortune, still the 
fear of being misunderstood kept them aloof. 
All the old "hail fellow" air was gone, and a 
strange reserve, actual, though not inten- 
tional, usurped its place. 
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Chapter XII 

LEAVING THE ALLEY 

IHINGS were at sixes and sevens. 
Nobody came to sit on the steps 
of an evening, to smoke and tell 
stories. Even the children edged 
away when Mahoney passed by ; for 
the word "million" as applied to him had an 
ogreish sound and they were afraid. 

It is hard enough to appear natural when 
one becomes a popular hero* The half-back 
who wins a great football match ; the great 
oarsman or ball player; the champion 
"pug"; the famous general or admiral, all 
have troubles of their own when they emerge 
into the glare of publicity. And many a case 
of alleged " big-headedness" is merely there- 
suit of endeavoring to appear unaffected and 
not knowing how. 

Mahoney's position was still more difficult. 
He knew there was no change in himself. 
That would have been impossible, for no 
amount of money could influence a man of 
his sterling qualities. But things were dif- 
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ferent somehow, and it was all very un- 
pleasant. 

"Yesterday I wor a good felly named 
*Mike/ To-day I am an isolated triangle 
named * Mister.' What in all is goin' t' hap- 
pen, I wonder?'' was Mahoney's comment as 
his keen eyes observed the change. 

As usual, the unexpected happened, and 
Mrs. Mahoney was largely responsible for it. 

The average woman is a bom actress. No 
matter how practical, or "advanced," or 
masculine she may be, there is, deep down in 
her heart, an undying fondness for pretence. 
Often this is to her glory. Often she puts the 
best side out and smUes when her heart is 
breaking. Her husband may be a boor, yet 
she speaks of him as a Bayard. Her son 
may be a senseless young brute, but to the 
world she paints him an Admirable Crichton. 
Sometimes, though, she takes a different 
turn. If she lives in poverty, she tells of an 
affluent childhood. K she stands in the out- 
ermost social fringe, she dreams of her fore- 
fathers' grandeur, and constructs a family 
tree that roots in royalty. Mrs. Mahoney 
])ad this weakness, coupled with a mad ambi- 
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tion for social advancement, which now, she 
believed, might easily be secured. 

No sooner, therefore, had the deal been 
completed than Mahoney found himself face 
to face with a new problem. His wife insisted 
on leaving their old home at once. 

"We can't live in th' Alley any longer," she 
declared, "f'r you're as rich as Crocus now.'' 

"Why not?" indignantly. "Is there anny 
law to prevent it?" 

"There is," answered his wife, calmly. 

"What then?" 

"It's the law iv common sinse. Can't ye 
already see a difference in th' neighbors?" 

"I hov," admitted Mahoney; "but what 
then?" he repeated. 

"We'll niver be at home here anny more. 
We must buy a house up-town t' wance, an' 
move there right away directly." 

"Oh, ay. Thot's a fine idea. I suppose 
Mrs. Astor will be puttin' us on her visitin' 
list nixt, an' we'll be offered a box at th' 
Metropolitan, an' they'll ask me t' jine th' 
Coochin Club an' th' Union L'ague, an' we'll 
be welcomed at Sherry's an' " 

Mrs. Mahoney arose in wrath, " Ye need^'t 
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be sarcastical nor sneersome," she said. 
"I'm descinded from a family iv kings, an' 
we're as good as anny o' that crowd !" 

"Better, me dear, in some ways," agreed 
her husband. "None iv our ancestors kim 
over in th' steerage, nor ch'ated th' Indians 
out o' furs, nor sold gin. B't they hov th' 
inside track now, an' ye might as well try 
t' dip th' Atlantic Ocean dry wit' a pitch- 
fork as t' hobnob wit' any o' thot set." 

"I don't want to," answered his wife, stur- 
dily. Then she added, with some hesitation : 
"Livin' up-town, though, we'll be where we 
kin see them, annyhow." 

Mahoney roared with laughter. "A cat 
may look at a king," he said, "though what 
good it w'u'd do th' cat I can't see." 

"Don't joke about it, Michael. It's too 
sarious. I do want t' see a little rale life, 
an' besides all thot, we won't be comfortable 
here, as well ye know." 

"I well belave it," was the grave reply. 
"A million crowds a man out down here. 
Yet I know I'll cut a sorry figure up there 
among men who spend more than all I hov 
in wan day, A million? Why, some o' the 



nobs w'u'd spend that much f'r a play- 
thing." 

"Don't forget that Mr. Sharp said yer half 
interest will be worth four or five millions in 
a year or two." 

"So much th' worse. It'll be all th' hard- 
er t' kape. An' shud I lose it wud ye want 
t' come back here again?" 

"Not I, Michael." 

"No more wud I. I'd sooner go t' Hack- 
ensack and climb a tree." 

He talked it over with Casey that night. 

"I dunno how it is, Casey," he said, "b't 
I fale like an outside door knob. Th' wife is 
boun' t' make a drive at society, though she 
breaks a collar bone in th' crush. Annyhow 
ye p't it, I see a bad finish f'r Michael." 

"How's thot?" 

"Wull, society such as me wife hankers 
after is a sort iv conglomerate—what I heard 
her term wan day ^E pleurisy Union.^ " 

"Is that Latin? bein' so, I pass," said 
Casey, 

"No, Casey, it's not Latin— at least not th' 
sort thot I used t' swear at whin I w's a lad. 
Th' term which she meant t' apply w's thot 
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society is made up iv many par-rts— an' she 
hopes t' be a part." 

"An' why not?" 

"Becaseit takes at least wan generation 
t' get f'm overalls t' broadcloth. She an' I 
wor born wit' burrs on th' tongue, Casey, 
which ye c'u'dn't cut aff wit' an emery wheel. 
Thot's no disgrace whativer, b't it w'u'd 
make us rather conspicuous in certain circles. 
In th' next place, th' on'y society we've ever 
known is th' good, respectable society iv th' 
Alley an' hereabouts. She might make her 
way among th' disciples iv th' Sacred Cod- 
fish, f 'r women hov great adaptibility ; b't I'd 
be a joke t' them." 

"It w'u'd be no joke f'r some iv them av 
ye caught them jokin'," said Casey loyally. 

"Wull, I dunno," doubtfully. "I c'u'd 
hardly go so far as t' disgrace mesilf b' 
punchin' a codfish dude, especially as th' 
poor things are not responsible. Like pug 
dogs an' nagurs, f'r which we can see no use, 
they were created be th' great Power f'r 
somethin' or other. B't as f'r associatin' 
wit' such things— excuse me." 

**Thiii why not stay where ye are?" 
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"There it is again: I can't do it, Casey. 
Luk at it now. Th' wife is hot fut t' get out, 
f'r th' neighbors are all in an ice-box since th' 
thing happened. As f'r me, I dunno where 
I'm at, at all. Av I santer up t' a par-rty iv 
lads they luk confused an' begin t' talk about 
th' weather. Thin I know they've been talkin' 
about me, an' I fale like eleven cents." 

"They all wish ye well, lad, an' don't ye 
doubt it." 

"I thank ye truly f'r thot, Casey, b't I'm 
sure there is a bar betwane us. It may come 
down after a time. Until thot time comes I 
think it will be best f'r us t' pull stakes an' 
get out." 

"Mebbe ye're right," agreed Casey, 
"though it will be a blue day f'r all iv us 
whin ye go." 

And so it was settled that the house in the 
Alley should be let to a reliable tenant, and 
that its millionaire owner should move up- 
town. 

There was much sorrow when the time for 
leave-taking came. Honest friends shed hon- 
est tears, and felt no shame in doing so. 
Casey got a day off, and, thanks to his dip- 
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lomacy, Mahoney and Hauffman electrified 
the Alley by marching through it arm in 
arm and singing a duet, the like of which was 
never heard at Keith's nor Proctor's. 

When the time for departure came the 
whole Alley turned out. And with many a 
tearful "Good-by," and many a heartfelt 
"God bless you, old friends!" Michael Mei- 
honey and his wife left their old home for- 
ever, and the curtain rings down on the first 
a<it. 
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Chapter Xlll 

ON MURRAY HILL 

IRS. MAHONEY'S ardent wish for a 
house on the Avenue was not grati- 
fied. In the region where wealth 
reigns supreme, no property could 
be had at any price ; and not even 
the glitter of the Avenue could tempt her 
to dwell among the eating-rooms, lodging- 
houses and cheap shops which greed has 
allowed to creep in farther down. Riverside 
Drive was suggested, and promptly vetoed by 
Mahoney, who declared that if she wished to 
live in the country, he would buy a house in 
Philadelphia and be done with it. Finally a 
residence was selected on the Hill, close to the 
Avenue. It was so close indeed that they 
caught the steady roar of traffic— of vans, 
drays, carts and trucks— which, even there, 
produces a daily pandemonium. 

"It's like livin' in a boiler shop thot's 
workin' over-time," declared Mahoney. 

"I'm sure it's better thin bein' on a scal- 
fold all day long, an' me worryin' t' death f 
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fear ye'd fall aff an' come walkin' into the 
house a dead corpse wid conduction iv the 
brains or some other fatal distimper," as- 
serted his wife stoutly. 

Wealth had come, but happiness had not 
kept pace with it— an old story, which they 
had yet to learn. 

And Mrs. Mahoney had troubles of her 
own. 

"She wanted t' hire coon servants," ex- 
plained her husband to Casey a few days 
later, "b't I p't a spoke in her wheel right 
there. 'No nagurs in this shop,' says I. *I 
don't like their looks ; they'd steal us blind ; 
an' their smell is enough t' cause chilblains 
an' spotted fever.' " 

"What hov ye thin?" 

"Wull, I dunno; they're mixed. I can 
swear t' th' butler, though. He's an English- 
man." 

"What?" gasped Casey. "Ye don't mane 
t' say " 

"I do," calmly, "an' it's no lie at alL I 
hired him f'r the purpose of kickin' him 
down-stairs some day. B't he's a bird, 
Ceisey. He laves out his *h's' whin he talks ; 
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an' whin he writes, he slaps a *u' into ivery 
word endin' wit' 'or/ " 

"I notice there are some dom fool writers 
in this country doin' th' same," observed 
Casey. 

'^ Yes ; me wife calls thim ' anglin' maniacs/ 
There wor a party iv thim in a box next t' 
us at th' theatre last night. They talked all 
through th' first act, an' soon as the curtain 
fell wan o' them— a woman wit' a tutti- 
frutti voice— began t' tell out loud about 
somebody she knew thot knew Victoria. 
She kipt it goin'— 'dear Queen' this and thot 
—till I wor fit t' explode." 

"Did ye, though?" 

"Not quite, b't I spoke loud an' said : *He 
wor quite a notorious mon, thot. B't I 
knew wan,' says I, louder yet, 'who wor 
second cousin' t' th' aunt iv a b'y, who wor 
acquainted wit' a felly, who w's th' brother- 
in-law t' King Ed th' Siventh's third assis- 
tant tooth-pick holder,' says I." 

"What happened thin?" eisked Casey 
eagerly. 

"Wull, I attracted some attention." 

"Sure. An' thin?" 
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"It made a hit." 

"ru bet. Go ahead." 

"Some iv th' audience applauded, an' th' 
tutti-frutti crowd let up fr awhile; b't after 
th' nixt act another wan o* thim cut loose, 
an' let iverybody know she wor goin' t' 
Europe. She told th' name o' th' steamer 
over an' again, an' th' date iv sailin' a dozen 
times. It w's awful. So I said, like I wor 
talkin' t' me wife, good an' loud: 'We're 
goin' snubbin' throo Jar-r-sey on a canal 
boat,' says I. 'We sail on th' Fo'rt' iv July, 
be way iv Communipaw an' Perth Amboy. 
We ixpect t' visit Hackensack an' Rahway, 
stoppin' over wan night at Tim Grogan's 
duck far-r-m, an' returnin' be way iv Wee- 
hawken, an' th' Forty-second street ferry.' 
An' thot brack thim up." 

It also " broke up" Mrs. Mahoney, for some 
of the cheap " aristocrats" in that box were 
persons whom she had hoped to know. That 
hope was dashed now, for Mahoney's sally 
had covered them with well-deserved ridicule, 
and had gained their enmity. 

She was worried, too, by many other 
things, among them Larry's refusal to give 
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up the stage and become a gentleman of 
leisure. 

"I prefer to be a gentleman of labor," he 
said, and his father's applause silenced all 
further objections. 

Moreover, it is worthy of note in this his- 
tory that he remained steadfast in his at- 
tachment to Kitty. In the swelling tide of 
her new fortune Mrs. Mahoney had ventured 
to hope that he might "look higher." But 
when she hinted as much to Larry he looked 
at her curiously and then said with a laugh, 
"I see youVe invested, mother." 

"In what, Larry?" 

"In snobbery. It's an ugly thing, and you 
better sell out." 

"I wonder what he meant," thought Mrs. 
Mahoney. " I'll speak t' Michael about Kitty 
annyhow." 

And when she did, it produced an earth- 
quake I 

"Av I tho't Larry 'ud go back on thot 
little girl bekase we hov a little money," he 
roared, "why, dom it all! I'd bury him 
in a sewer. An' as f'r you hintin' such a 

thing " 
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"There now," interrupted his wife; "don't 
be so vindicable about it. He won't give her 
up. He even accused me iv investigating in 
snobbery when I spoke iv it. Though I 
didn't know," she added thoughtfully, "thot 
we had got any. Maybe it's among the briO" 
a-broke we got at Vantine's." 

Mahoney grinned approvingly as he an- 
swered, "It's very likely. I tho't I saw sev- 
eral specimens the day we were there." 

"Now I suppose there's some joke there," 
said Mrs. Mahoney as he left the room. " It's 
very quare," she reflected, "how fond he is f'r 
always gettin' aff some dooble ansintyl He's 
becomin' as mysterious as th' Spinach be- 
side th' Great Pyramus on th' baiiks iv th' 
Nile!" 
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Chapter XIV 

LARRY'S TROUBLES 

IMEESON declares that "all mankind 
love a lover." This saying, which 
is accepted as a truth by most peo- 
ple, has many exceptions. A lover is 
not loved by his rival; and often- 
times an ardent wooer is chilled to the bone 
and his passion frozen by the very unlovely 
opposition of his adored one's relations. 

Larry, curiously enough, had never made a 
formal proposal of marriage to Kitty. He 
had made love to her in a half earnest, half 
jesting manner ; and, as each understood the 
other, both were entirely satisfied, so long as 
their fathers were at war, to await the course 
of events. This would have resulted, sooner 
or later, in a quiet wedding without asking 
permission from anybody. 

But the sudden and unexpected elevation of 
the Mahoney family into the millionaire class 
complicated matters wofully: so that the 
little storm-cloud, which had always lingered 
about on the horizon, grew with such amaz- 
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ing rapidity that it soon reached the zenith. 
The Alley, being a typical case of ru8 id 
urbe, enjoyed its gossip with all the gusto of 
a cross-roads village. The change in Ma- 
honey's affairs had been discussed in every 
degree of light and shade far beyond the 
proverbial nine days. Wagers were freely 
laid that he would return to the Alley within 
a year, or six months, or in less time even, 
where the odds were unusually heavy. 

Moreover, the Alley understood, in a gen- 
eral way, that a truce had been declared be- 
tween Mahoney and Hauffman ; but it was an 
open question whether it would be followed 
by peace or war. The odds were against 
peace, with few takers : because— human na- 
ture being alike the world over— there were 
few who were sanguine enough to believe that 
any previous understanding between Kitty 
and Larry would hold good. Between Ma- 
honey of the Alley and Mahoney of the 
Avenue there wafi a deep, broad gulf, so they 
argued, which love could never bridge. 
Therefore when Mrs. Duffy declared that 
"nobody w'u'd shake a fut at their wedding" 
her prophecy was rarely disputed. 
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This gossip reached Kitty's father in due 
time, whereupon that worthy man was im- 
mediately filled with hot wrath. He was no 
fortune hunter, not he. His Kitty was no 
fortune hunter, not she 1 No, sir 1 He made 
it plain, in splintered English, that money 
was of no account so far as he was con- 
cerned. And he issued an order, in disjointed 
language, that Kitty should have no further 
communication by word, look or deed with 
Larry Mahoney. 

"I'm sure iv wan thing," remarked Ma- 
honey when he heard of it, "an' thot's this : 
thot thot dom Dutchman won't be happy 
until I've given him a thunderin' gud 
thrashin'." 

"Easy, dad," said Larry. "He's Kitty's 
father, remember." 

"All right; on'y I wish I'd licked him a 
year ago." 

"Don't think o' him," said Mrs. Mahoney, 
soothingly, "as he's not worth it. He re- 
minds me o' nothin' so much as wan o' thim 
big, fat donkeys thot I saw at th' theological 
garden in the Park. Although," she re- 
peated, "he has his good qualities. I mind 
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how he sent Kitty away t' hov her voice 
cultivated in a Musical Cemetery." 

Larry laughed when he heard of Hauffman's 
edict. He saw Kitty at the earliest possible 
moment. She was in Mrs. Duflfy's parlor. 
She was also in tears. 

"What's the matter, Kitty?" he asked. 

"TouVe heard about my father?" she 
sobbed. 

"Well, what of it? You shouldn't mind a 
little thing like that." 

"My father isn't a ^thrng'," half indig- 
nantly, "and he isn't little, and I have to 
mind him." 

"Why?" 

"Because." 

"Will he do the 'cruel parient' act— dun- 
geon cell, bread and water business and so 
on?" 

"Don't be siUy." 

"All right. But now, look here, Kitty, 
you know that I— that is that we " 

"Yes?" said Kitty. She knew what was 

coming, but Larry was getting tangled up. 

He had played the lover— on the stage— many 

times with success; but it's quite different in 
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real life. No man feels sure of himself when 
he is really in love. He hesitates. He is in 
doubt. Perhaps he gets confused and finds 
his tongue tripping. Larry did. 

"As you were saying?" continued Kitty. 

"Yes, you know that it's always been 
understood that we wanted to— to— to get 
married and " 

"That we did?" Kitty, woman-like, was 
playing with him now. 

"I mean that I did, and I supposed 

that you " Larry was getting in deep 

water. 

"You supposed that I— what?" asked Kit- 
ty, grave as a judge. 

" Oh lord 1 Do you mean to say that you 
didn't?" 

"I don't know what you mean," answered 
Kitty with fine mendacity. 

"I mean about our getting married." 

"You and I?" innocently. 

"You and nobody else, I hope." 

" Oh, I don't know. Do you really care for 
me, Larry?" 

"Do I? I think more of you than— than 
I do of any other fellow." 
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Kitty straightened up. "If you please, 
Larry Mahoney, Fm no fellow 1" 

Poor Larry was over his head. " Of course 
not," he began, limply, "but if you were a 
fellow I would think more of you than I 
would of any other fellow who was a fellow ; 
but of course," he went on desperately, "as 
you are not a fellow I couldn't think more 
of you than I would of some other fellow 
who was a fellow— oh damn!" for Kitty 
was shaking with laughter. 

"If you could do that in a playl" she 
gasped. 

"I'm glad that you are enjoying yourself," 
remarked Larry. 

"Now don't be cross— dear. But if you 
only knew how funny it sounded 1" 

"Oh bother 1 Let's go out somewhere. 
You'll choke in here." 

Kitty agreed, and they were soon walking 
briskly up the Avenue. 

It was an ideal winter day— cold, clear, 
bracing. The air was a tonic, far more 
stimulating than any patent nostrum; and 
there was life, sparkle, energy in all the hur- 
rying crowds that swarmed the streets. 
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Paris may be France ; London is dear to the 
cockney heart ; Vienna, Berlin, St. Petersburg 
are inhabitable in a way; but winter in all 
these towns is something to think of with a 
shudder. New York has some cold days, 
though the weather is rarely disagreeable. 
The east wind, the fog, the raw, damp cold, 
the long nights and brief days oif those more 
northern capitals are unknown to our city 
by the sea; and the New Yorker who rushes 
away to southern climes, when the leaves fall 
in the parks, misses what is really the pleas- 
antest time of the year. 

Kitty's eyes sparkled and her cheeks glowed 
red in the crisp, buoyant air. "Where are 
you going?" she 8isked. 

"Up to the house," said Larry. 

"Your house?" 

"Sure." 

"But I can't. You know my father said " 

"He be blessed 1" interrupted Larry cheer- 
fully. "I want you to hear what jhj^ father 
will say." 

But Kitty's doubts were not yet removed. 
"It doesn't seem right to go against my 
father's wishes," she declared. 
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"We're not," answered Larry stoutly. 
"It's he that's going against our wishes. 
You haven't trained him properly, my dear." 

They found Mr. Mahoney all alone, and 
eager to talk over the situation. 

"I have asked Kitty to marry me," said 
Larry simply. 

"And not until now? Wull, iv all th' big 
chumps 1" remarked Mahoney. 

"It wasn't so easy," said Larry. 

"It w'u'd iv been had a goat helped as he 
did me," chuckled Mahoney. 

"How was that, dad?" 

"Wull, whin I w's coortin' th' present Mrs. 
Mahoney, she wor livin' wit' her parents on 
th' first flure iv their wan story ancestral 
chalet up Harlem way. Th' parlor, which 
w's also th' dinin' room, kitchen an' laundry, 
not bein' big enough f'r energetic lovemakin', 
we used t' adjourn to a home-made hammock 
thot swung f'm a couple o' poles up on th' 
rocks. Th' pride iv her family w's a billy 
goat wit' an appetite. He c'u'd devour 
things like a Trust, an' as a robber he c'u'd 
bate the Tariff entirely, bein' known t' ate up 
a whole Monday's wash at wan go. Wan 
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night me wife thot is an' I wor moonin' away 
out there in th' hammock thinkin' nothin' 
an' sayin' little, an' settin' very close to- 
gether, as I suppose ye two hov often 

done " whereat Kitty blushed and Larry 

grinned. "Wull," resumed Mahoney, with 
twinkling eyes, "as we sat swingin'. in th' 
breezes thot dom'd old goat charged us like 
a batterin'-ram an' fetched me a jolt that 
bruck th' hammock loose at wan end an' 
over th' rocks we wint. B't th' hammock 
caught me an' I caught her an' there we 
hung till they pulled us up, an' we've been 
hangin' together ever since." 

"We're in a worse hobble, dad, for Kitty's 
father has put on the drag." 

"Thot's foolish in him," said Mahoney 
gravely. "Marriage is th' proper thing f'r 
men an' women both. No wifeless man w's 
ever truly great, an' an old maid is like a 
steamboat wit'out a boiler. I c'u'd bate 
those facts into yer father's head, Kitty, b't 
it w'u'd on'y make things worse. My advice 
is t' take things aisy till he gets his Dutch 
down an' thin some day I'll invite him to th' 
weddin'." 
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Chapter XV 

A LESSON IN WALTZING 

jHAT night Mahoney called on Casey. 
The Alley was taboOy for Mrs. Ma- 
honey studiously avoided all refer- 
ence to her old home, and Kitty 
was her only visitor from the ward. 
Casey gave him a hearty welcome, and 
when they had lighted up their pipes he re- 
marked, "I knew ye'd come, sooner or 
later." 

"Wull," answered Mahoney, as he blew a 
cloud of smoke toward the ceiling, " it had t' 
be sooner nor later for I'd got homesick f r a 
sight iv th' Alley to thot degree thot I'd hov 
gone mad an' smashed th' furniture in an- 
other twenty-four hours." 
"Then ye don't like it up there?" 
"Like it? Casey, me wife is leamin' t' 
talk Frinch an' play th' pianny." 
"Ye niver mane itl" 

"I do f'r fair, Casey. An' worse yet," he 
added, in horrified tones, ^^sbe^s leamin* f 
waJtzr' 
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" Oh, Lord 1 " Away went Casey's pipe, as 
he doubled up with a roar of laughter. 

Mahoney regarded him gloomily. "I'm 
glad ye see some fun in it. I didn't." 

Casey looked at him in amazement. "Te 
don't mane " 

"Yes, I do. I've got t' teU it, or I'll bile 
over. Laugh av ye want to, b't don't ladle 
out anny sympathy, or I'll fling ye out o' 
th' windy." 

"Go ahead," said Casey, soberly, "b't hav' 
a bracer first," and he pushed over a black 
bottle. 

"I belave I will, f'r it's a tale iv woe, 
Casey." After the preliminaries were settled, 
he continued: "It wor wan evenin' about a 
week ago, an' I wor feelin' comfortable after 
a good dinner, when me wife asked w'u'd I 
do her a favor. 'All right,' says I, 'how 
much?' B't it wasn't money she wanted." 

"What thin?" 

"She asked w'u'd I go to th' Italian 
opera." 

"Did ye go?" 

"Niverl Says I, 'Mrs. Mahoney, there's 
more life, humor, pathos, an' real heart 
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throbs in Edward Harrigan's Old Lavender 
than in all th' dago operas thot iver split th' 
roof/ says I. 'An' sing? Whin I heard him 
warble "Where Poverty's Tears Ebb and 
Flow" he caught right hold o' me heart- 
strings an' gave 'em a twist thot will last till 
me dyin' day. There wor tears in me eyes, 
an' I didn't give a dom who knew it, f'r it 
made a better man o' me. C'u'd yer screechin' 
an' screamin' tra-la-la big drum an' bull fid- 
dle opera do thot?' " 

"No, it couldn't," volunteered Casey. "I 
mind seein' it mesilf, an' afterwards lettin' a 
felly with a jag kick over an ash-can widout 
gettin' th' run." 

"Well," resumed Mahoney, "I promised me 
wife I'd do anythin' else, an' there I made a 
mark o' mesilf. Talk about sorrow an' trib- 
ulation 1 Why, Casey, she held me t' me 
promise, an' made me take a dancin' lesson 
then an' there! Waltzin', Casey, waltz- 
in'!" 

"Waltzin'?" gasped Casey, holding himself 
down. "Did ye do it?" 

"Did I? Can a hen swim? Can a duck 
climb a steeple? Can a cow play on a violiix 
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or a mud turtle throw a curved ball? Av 
they can, wan an* all, thin I can waltz." 

•'So ye didn't try, eh?" 

"Yes, I did, b*t be th* high hivens niver 
agin, Casey, niver agin." 

"Let's hov it." 

" Wull, sor, she stud me up on th' flure wit' 
me arm around her, an' thin began 'Wan, 
two, three— slide-yer-lift-fut-back, bring-yer- 
right-fut-up, tum, turn, tum,' hummin' a 
tune, an' me floppin' around wit' th' airy 
grace iv an elephant in a tub, Casey, till all 
iv a sudden, heavens an' earth, I caught me 
fut in a r-rug an' over I wint slam bang wit' 
her in tow, upsettin' a cabinet iv knicknacks 
an' overtumin' a parlor aquarium full o' fish 
an' water, which spread like a scandal, an' 
me in th' thick iv it, wit' gold-fish an' poly- 
wogs down the back o' me neck, chewin' 
glass an' makin' remarks niver seen in the 
Ladies^ Home JoumaV^ 

"Didn't yer conscience smite ye?" inquired 
Casey, when he had recovered his breath. 

"Niver a thump," positively. "What is 
conscience anyhow?" 

"gpmethiu' t' swear by, isn't it?'^ 
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*' Wull, that's what I did. B*t conscience is 
more nor swearin*. It's somethin' which en- 
ables many very nice people t' be highly dis- 
agreeable in a moral way; it is a cloak, 
Casey, worn only on Sundays, or whin wan 
wants t' be a little maner thin usual. Let's 
go around t' see Duffy." 
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Chapter XVI 

GOLD OR PINCHBECK 

I ORTUNE is a fickle dame— wayward, 
coy, uncertain. She is blind as Jus- 
tice, deceptive as Love, fond of 
making trouble as Discord herself. 
She reverses her cornucopia when a 
little of her plenty would be a blessing. She 
lavishes gifts on the unworthy, or where none 
are needed. She crushes ability with poverty, 
and loads stupidity with wealth. She is a 
jade, whose smile mocks, and whose caress 
blisters. Moreover, she is often credited for 
that which belongs to Pluck. And she is the 
patron saint of the lazy, who are forever 
down in their luck— forever waiting for some- 
thing to turn up. She is often at open war 
with Pluck. An unfortunate rain storm com- 
bined with the bribing of Grouchy defeated 
Napoleon at Waterloo. The cowardice and 
greed of other nations allowed the bully of 
Europe to crush the lives out of two little 
republics. Self-interest— the hunger for a 
share of the "ewag"— leads us tp permit 
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the criminal Trusts to pile up their stolen 
millions while making the law a butt for the 
jibes and jeers of their subsidized press. 

We are falling into the belief that Might 
makes Right— reversing Lincoln's creed— and 
thereby we are scattering seeds of wrath 
that some day, perhaps all too soon, will 
return to plague the harvesters. 

Mrs. Mahoney had already discovered that 
wealth is never absolute, but always relative. 
In the fierce, mad rush of these iron times, a 
million dollars represents a fortune or a pit- 
tance according to the point of view. To the 
day-laborer it is a dream; to the highly 
moral, oleaginous thief, who steals that 
much on Saturday, and the next day sings 
hymns of praise to his Redeemer, it is so 
much pocket money. 

That earthly paradise, Society— as she im- 
agined it— was still an unknown land. Its 
frowning gates were locked, and her little 
golden key could not open them. She be- 
wailed until Mahoney lost patience. 

" Does any sinsible person care a rap," said 
he, "about these muddy-brained, stupid so- 
ciety yaps? They're nothin' b't 9, lot iv 
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monkeys in a cage, fit on'y t' laugh at. 
They're ignorant, vulgar, lewd, an' I'd hesi- 
tate t' kick wan o' thim f'r fear o' dirtyin' 
me shoe." 

" W'u'd ye hov no high society, thin?" she 
asked. 

"Society? They're on'y a part iv it, me 
dear, an' a very small wan at thot. There 
is a high society in New York; it is th' rale 
old society, where brains an' breedin' count 
f'r more thin money. We niver cud get in 
there, f'r we're not bred up to it. B't th' 
codfish crowd can't get into it ayther, no 
matter how hard they try. Take satisfac- 
tion in thot." 

"Thin I suppose we'll hov no society at 
all," said his wife gloomily. 

"Oh, ay. An' ye'll get about what ye ix- 
pect. We're out iv place here— above th' 
poor an' below th' rich—- an' I don't like it." 

In time, by dint of much pushing and con- 
triving—at which she was secretly disgusted 
—Mrs. Mahoney at last succeeded in getting 
a very precarious grasp upon the outermost 
social fringe. She had entered that debatable 
sea where the flotsam and jetsam that lie 
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above and below the surface may always be 
found. The "exclusives" never saUed those 
waters; but occasionally some navigator, 
whose social position was assured, would go 
hurrying through, as one might attend a 
mission meeting. But Mrs. Mahoney gained 
no social advantage from this ; for while the 
shining lights might safely know everybody, 
it did not follow that everybody could know 
them. 

And then the snubbing by those who had 
climbed a little higher ; and the unveiled envy 
of the lower stratum ; petty meanness, little- 
ness, spite. All for a mere bubble I 
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Chapter XVII 

NEW FRIENDS 

^»^NE evening at a reception given by 
JBl a badly decayed "aristocrat," who 
had been cast into outer darkness 
by members of his own set, Mrs. 
Mahoney was made supremely 
happy by "meeting up" with a pair of 
distinguished foreigners. One, the Count 
de Nivers— tall, satanic— a Frenchman be- 
yond doubt, with manners which any head 
waiter might have envied; the other, Lady 
Augusta Clavering, fat, rouged, dowdy- 
English assuredly, though not of Burke's. 
Whence they came, or how they secured a 
foothold even upon the outer edge of the 
social wheel, is not germane to this history. 
It is enough that they were there, as others 
of their ilk have been, and will be, so long as 
we stanch republicans continue buying titled 
scum for our daughters. 

Mrs. Mahoney knew nothing of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, nor of the ancien rSgime, 
nor of Burke's Peerage. But that was of 
little moment. A swindler with an assumed 
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title is no worse than one whose title is real. 
And it matters but little what they are. The 
rich pork-packer, the briber, the boodler, the 
wealthy snob, who would eageriy wed their 
daughters to the "noble" offspring of royal 
strumpets, deserve all they get. 

Of course Mahoney told Casey about the 
new friends, for his wife had invited them to 
the house, and they had practically taken 
possession. 

"I don't like th' gang," he said. "Just t' 
luk at thim laves a bad taste in me 
mouth." 

"What are they like?" asked Ocuaey. 

"Wull, th* mon is a gander-shank, who re- 
simbles a French barber jist out o' jail. An* 
th' woman I Her face is enough t* make a 
cable car shy, or an automobile climb a 
telegraph pole." 

"Why don't ye chuck 'em out whin they 
come?" Casey was very practical-minded. 

"I did threaten to, b't me wife nearly wint 
into spasms. She's developin' her nerves 
lately. An' she's gettin' very sarcastic, too, 
Casey. She's learned t' say 'really' jist like 
a mon would say *domnI' " 
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"It's a bad case intirely," agreed Casey. 

"Oh, ay. An* t* hear that fat British 
female go an about London, an* King Eddie, 
an* this duke an* that duke ! It*s enough t* 
give wan th* hydrophobia. B*t I tuk a rise 
out iv her last night.** 

"Did ye, indade?** 

"Indade I did,** complacently. 

"How wor thot?'* asked Casey eageriy. 

"WuD, she'd been chewin* away about her 
two-spot kings an' queens until I felt yellow 
all over. Thin, says I, very politely, *Lady 
Augusta Clavering,* says I, 'who w's th' 
best English monarch?' 'It wud be hard t' 
specify,' says she. 'Not at aU,' says I, 'f'r 
there niver was anny "best." They wor aU 
th' worst. Why, luk ye,' says I, 'begin wit' 
th' Norman bastard who stole th' crown, an' 
go an down th' various lines— Norman, Plan- 
tagenet, Lancaster, York, Tudor, Stuart, 
t' th' Dutch crowd that's murdherin' its 
brothers in Sout' Africa— what d' ye find? 
Thieves, murdherers, harlots, drunkards, idi- 
ots, or misers. True, the people killed aff a 
few iv them, like Billy the Second, Ed. th' 
Two, an' Charlie th' First. B't they wor no 
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worse thin th' rist ; 'twould have been impos- 
sible.' '' 

"How did she take it?" 

" Like a fat hen in a wet bath. She got 
mad an' scattered her *h's' around dreadful. 
*HTm sure as 'ow Queen Victoria his ha 'oly, 
'eavenly saint/ says she. I allowed that she 
might be; and I said thot perhaps there wor 
some saints among th' thousands iv her sub- 
jects who starved t' death in Ireland, or th' 
hundreds upon hundreds iv thousands who 
starved in India, while she w's saltin' down 
her millions an' Edward the Caresser w's run- 
nin' in debt f'r millions more t' soiled doves, 
gamblers, an' other fellow-blacklegs." 

"Thot w's certainly givin' 'em th' kibosh 
good an' proper," was Casey's admiring 
comment. 

"It w's rale hot tamales I'm thinkin'. An' 
I didn't stop at thot, f'r I let her hov a bit 
iv English history includin' fr'm the wallopin' 
we gave 'em down to whin Grover twisted th' 
lion's tail." 

" Glory 1 Thin what?" 

"She nearly choked wit' rage, me wife nearly 
wint into spasms— an' I wint aff t' bed." 
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"Michael," said Casey solemnly, "yer a 
mon after me own heart ; f r th' money hasn't 
spiled ye, praise be t' th* Lord." 

"True fr ye, it hasn't— as yet. B't I'm 
livin* in fear, Casey, I'm livin' in fear." 
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Chapter XVIII 

SHARPS AND FLATS 

|ITTY/' said Mrs. Mahoney, "do ye 
think I'D make a meretricious ap- 
pearance?" She was in evening 
dress. 
"I don't know what that 
means," said Kitty. 

" Oh, to be sure," grandly. " It means t' be 
infra dig, a sort iv a lay mud, or, in other 
words, come He fat. That's Frinch." 

"You know I don't speak French," laughed 
Kitty. 

"No, b't I wish ye did, so ye cud tell 
whether ye thought me accint w's entirely 
flawsome." 

"It must be aU right," was the cautious 
reply. 

"It's a darlin' ye are, Kitty; an' I think— 
oh, dear!" Her speech ended in a groan. 
"It's me shoes," she explained. "They're 
killin' th' feet o' me, wid th' hales in th' mid- 
die o' th' instip. They're makin' me as lame 
as a horse wid a spa^sm on his hind limb, an' 
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I know I walk like th' daughter iv a Chinese 
mandolin. An* I'm lashed up so tight in 
this dress, I can't breathe below me neck." 

"How does Mr. Mahoney get on in 
society?" 

"Get on? Not at all. He's as stationary 
as a mile-stone. He's a regular hermit — ^a 
perfect anchovy in a cell. An' he's insooltin' 
all me friends wid his sarcistics. La49t night, 
f'r example, he asked Count de Nivers if 
countin' paid better nor barberin'— think o' 
thotl And he inquired iv Lady Augusta 
Clavering what wor the average pay iv th' 
English kitchen mechanics I " 

Kitty had a chance for a quiet laugh, for 
at that moment the Count and her Lady- 
ship were announced. Mrs. Mahoney was all 
smiles. " Delighted t' see ye. Lady Augusta. 
Ah, Count, bung sour! " 

An inquiry for Mr. Mahoney drew forth the 
fact that he was not up yet. 

"Is he h'ill?" asked Lady Augusta. 

"Not t' say ill exactly," answered Mrs. 

Mahoney, "b't he was sightly indisposable 

la43t night. Te see," she went on, "we wint. 

t' th' theatre agin last night, an' he med th' 
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same show iv himsilf thot he did before. 
Some folks in th* nixt box wor talkin' durin' 
th' play. Thin what did thot mon do b't go 
out an' hire the biggest pair of opera glasses 
he cud find, an' turn 'em on 'em." 

Lady Augusta was properly horrified. 

"An' thin," continued Mrs. Mahoney, "a 
mon in the nixt box called Michael a * can o' 
i/e,' whereupon he stud up an' sez : *I'm Mike 
Mahoney iv the Alley, an' will ye come down 
there I'll lick ye f 'r two cints, an' loan ye th' 
money.' A b'y in th' gaUery sung out * Tree 
cheers fr Maboney!* an' th' whole house 
tuck it up an' me black in th' face f'm 
blooshin' wid shame." 

Lady Augusta's horror continued una- 
bated. 

"He felt so gay," continued the narrator, 
"thot we wint t' Sherry's fr supper, where he 
ate hot-house cowcumbers, an' pickles, an' 
lubster salad, an wilsh rarebit an' various 
other combustibles. Th' result w's he lay all 
night long groanin' an' kickin' an' whoopin' 
an' tossin'— like he had twinty nightmares 
and wor ridin' thim all t' wance. Te'd think 
a hurricane, or a slycone, or a r^ular 
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toronto had bruck loose wid him in th' mid- 
dle iv it." 

" Ah, misSricordel " cried the Count, " Eat 
be mos'— vat you call heem— painful of ze 
neck for ze gran' dame like you to haf such 
a bome husband." 

Mrs. Mahoney caught only the flattery and 
was plesused ; but Kitty comprehended more, 
and retorted angrily: "Ton better not say 
that to Mr. Mahoney, unless you are looking 
for a hospital." 

"Why, Kitty darlin' " 

"I don't care," loyally. "Mr. Mahoney is 
worth a thousand creatures like himl" 

"Hi, hi, Kitty," exclaimed Mahoney, who 
entered at that moment, "what's th' excite- 
ment?" 

"Nothin' at aU, Michael," expostulated his 
wife, warily. "Th' Count spoke iv yer 
*boom'— manin' th' oil business, no doubt 
—and Kitty misconstricted him, that's 
aU." 

"I'm glad iv it's so," answered Mahoney, 
calmly. "Much obliged t' ye, Kitty." 

"I hope ye're better after last night," re- 
marked Mrs. Mahoney, tartly. 
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"Te don't appear t' be very enthusiastic 
about it. Now, th' time ye were sick on 
Long Island Sound— ever hear about it, 
Kitty? No? Thm I'U narrate it." 

"Te naden't mind rakin' up ancient his- 
tory," snapped Mrs. Mahoney. 

"It wor some time ago," he went on, mel- 
lifluously, "b't I supposed it w*s common 
property, f*r a reporter who wa»s on board 
p't it in his paper, an' Kemell med a mono- 
logue iv it f r th' variety stage." 

Mrs. Mahoney gasped. "I niver " 

"Oh, yes, he did. Ye see, Kitty, we were 
goin' up th* Sound on a pleasure trip, an* it 
got rough, an' Mrs. Mahoney began t' fale 
bad. She wom't sea-sick, ye know— nobody 
iver is— b't her liver w's off th' troUey, so she 
tho't she'd go below a bit. WuU, as she 
started down, a fat mon started up, an' so 
did her breakfa^st, an' th' three iv thim med 
a combination t' which nobody w'u'd want t' 
play at anny odds. When we got thim un- 
tangled th' fat mon w's spachless, b't she wor 
flat on her back yellin' blue murder, * Stop th' 
boat ! I'm dead ! Let me aff !' " 

Mrs. Mahoney was stonily silent, the Count 
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looked grave, Lady Augusta as bored as an 
American reading Punch, and Kitty was 
choking with suppressed laughter. 

"Thin," resumed Mahoney sweetly, "kim 
th' joke iv th' season. Somebody gave her a 
seidlitz powder t' quiet her down. She had 
niver monkeyed wit' thot sort iv dynamite 
before, an' ye may guess th' result. Instead 
iv mixin' thim beforehand, she drank wan on 
top iv th' other, an' a moment later she wor 
a torchlight parade, a Fo'rt' iv July celebra- 
tion an' a fireworks factory in fuD eruption. 
Roman candles an' skyrockets I Bomb-shells 
an' pin-wheels ! An' all wit'out money or 
price I " 

Mahoney was alone, for Kitty had fled to 
hide her laughter, while Mrs. Mahoney had 
grimly marshaled her guests into the hall, 
from whence they departed to attend a social 
gathering of the unrecognized. 

A few minutes later Casey was announced 
and received an eager greeting. "It's me 
night aff, an' I decided t' luk ye up f'r 
wance." 

"Lord love ye, Casey; I'm glad ye did. 
I've a pipe. Hov ye anny tobaccy?" 
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"I hov," and he produced it. "B't can ye 
smoke here?" 

"No, I can't, b't be gorry I will f*r wance." 
And they lighted up. 

"It's a gran' establishmint ye hov, Mike." 

"It's a prison ship, Casey, an' I'm on'y a 
passenger." 

"How's thot?" 

"Why, luk ye. I'm a cipher here, useful 
on'y t' pay th' bills. I'm snubbed be th' 
gang that me wife's chasin' up, an' I don't 
think she's sarved much better. Av it con- 
tinues, Casey, she'll be in a madhouse soon, 
an' I'll be driven t' drmk." 

"Ye'll niver do thot, Mike." 

"I got fuD wance. D'ye mind whin?" 

"I do. It w's at Duffy's par-rty, jist after 
ye kim home f'm th' war." 

"D' ye mind th' time we hod— how I bruck 
th' windy, an' licked big Hooligan, an' 
mashed a dure, an' piled all th' Cooneys in 
th' earner " 

"An' I cracked ye on th' jaw." 

"Ye did f'r fair, Casey." 

"An' ye blacked bot' me eyes " 

"Yes, I did " 
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"An* I hit ye in th' nose, Mike." 

" Ye did, Casey. An' thin I kicked ye down 
stairs!" 

"What a gran' time we hod." 

"A glorious time, Mike." 

"It w's a night t' be cherished foriver, 
Casey." 

"True." 

Then they shook hands, relighted their 
pipes, and smoked for a time in happy reflec- 
tion. 

"It's different now, though," resumed Ma- 
honey. "We take a beer on occasion, or 
somethin' better av we wish, an' it ends 
thare. Yet I tell ye again, thot unliss I 
break away fr'm this awful dog's life I'm 
leadin' I'm liable t' go plumb t' th' bad." 

"Ah, come now, Mike, brace up." 

"Casey," asked Mahoney solemnly, "does 
yer wife ever chuck Frinch at ye?" 

"Not she— though I hov known her t' 
chuck tay-cups in th' old days before I wint 
on th' foorce." 

"Wull, ye wor safe at thot— unless shew's 
t'rowin' at somebody else." 

"Thot's true; she brained a water pitcher 
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wance wit' a flat iron, b't never touched 
me." 

They smoked silently for several minutes. 
Then Mahoney flung his pipe aside impa- 
tiently. ** Old friend," he said, " I'm terribly 
in earnest about this thing. I'm goin' t' get 
free in some way; how, I dunno. I may 
want yer help. Sh'u'd so be, I'll ask." 

"It's yours on th' hint." 

"Shake." 

They clasped hands silently, these two 
loyal friends, little dreaming how soon, or in 
what a strange manner, their compact would 
be fulfilled. 
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Chapter XIX 

MAHONEY EXPOUNDS HISTORY 

|HE Count de Nivers was not in an 
amiable mood. He had attempted 
to use Mahoney to the extent of bor- 
rowing a hundred, but without suc- 
cess. This was a surprise, for Lady 
Augusta had found no difficulty in borrowing 
several hundreds from Mrs. Mahoney, and 
the Count expected that his host would be 
equally "easy." 
He found Mahoney adamant. 
"Ye want t' give me leg a pull, eh?" 
"Sare?" The Count was perplexed. "I 
haf not of your leg touched." 

"WuU, ye are tryin' t' touch me, anny- 
how." 
"About vere?" 

"Ah, chase yersilf I Th' bank's closed." 
"Dol zen comprehen' zat yourefuseof me?" 
"Yis, sor. I w'u'dn't hov ye at anny 
price." 

The Count turned away, angrily muttering 
''Bene! Butor!'' 
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"No, 8or!" spoke up Mahoney; "I hov 
niver been a beauty, as ye say, an' I advise 
ye agin tryin' t' be sarcastic, or it might 
strike in an' hurt ye." 

Mrs. Mahoney appeared on the scene at 
this moment, and trouble was averted, 

"Tell me, Count," she asked, with a fine 
show of interest, "what do ye think iv our 
high classical families, aimyway?" 

The Count was still in a huff. "Veil, 
madame," he repUed, "I sink zat ze gr'at 
trouble of ze reech Americain ees he spend so 
mooch time to fin' out who be hees gran- 
fazzer." 

"Wull,now," responded Mahoney, amiably, 
"thot is a lamentable fact. Still, it isn't so 
bad as it might be. If he wor a Frinchman, 
now, he wud be tryin' foriver t' find out who 
his own father w's." 

"Now, Michael," expostulated Mrs. Ma- 
honey, "what ails ye that ye're savage as 
Nero?" 

"Me dear, Nero wor no savage." 

"Mebbe not; but he was a bad mon in- 
tirely, so I hov been told." 

Mahoney winked at Larry and retorted : 
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" There are people always ready t' talk behin' 
a mon's back." 

"I saw a picture iv him on a theatre bill- 
board, an' he looked like Mark Hanny." 
Mrs. Mahoney was a Jacksonian. 

"Th' artist sh'u'd be arrested Fr libel," 
responded Mahoney gravely, "bekase Nero 
hod his limits." 

"Who was he, dad?" asked Larry, return- 
ing Mahoney's wink. 

"Wull, Larry, Nero w's a Roman, an' he's 
dead f r some time, more or less. In his day 
he w's th' boss in Rome, an' it's no drame t' 
say he had as much power as our two big 
bosses, excipt whin they pull together." 

"What an imperialistical he must iv 
been." 

" He wor all thot, me dear. At first he did 
very well, though. He shut up the saloons, 
made the ballet girls wear overcoats, ran th' 
dudes an' Chinese an' nagurs out iv town, 
banished th' organ-grinders, made th' anar- 
chists wash their faces, which killed thim all, 
an' allowed people t' jump on th' umpire 
only wance in a game. This w's intolerable, 
ye know, so they p't up a job on Nero,'^ 
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"How was that?" queried Larry, with 
cherubic innocence. 

"Th' gang sint him be express, charges 
prepaid, a dimmy-john full iv a new timper- 
ance drink called Indiana * red-eye,' t' take 
wit' him Fr bait on a fishin' trip." 

"Poor Nero." 

"True f r ye, Larry. He liked th' stuff, an' 
whin he got home he telegraphed f r a thou- 
san' barrels t' be shipped *C.O.D. rush.' " 

"And then what happened?" 

"Why, iver after Nero w's full, gettin'full, 
or gettin' over wan. In no time at all there 
wor trouble all over th' shop. Th' ballet 
girls shed their ulsters an' so forth, th' 
joints were wide open, precinct captains be- 
gan buyin' steam yachts, an' th' Society fr 
th' Invention iv Crime w's soon payin' forty 
per cent, dividends each month. Nero set th' 
town afire, after paintin' it crimson, an' 
danced th' Highland Fling an' sang th' ' Goo- 
Goo-Eyes' while it burned. Finally he began 
taxin' th' plumbers, which undone him, f r a 
revolt iv th' Praetorian Guards followed, an' 
a rich old plumber named Galba w's elected 
l^ose, Nero saw that th' jig wor up, so he 
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wint off in th' country a bit, where he recited 
some poetry iv his own inventing after which 
he blew out his own brains wit' a jack- 
knife." 

"It's very sad," said Mrs. Mahoney, as she 
wiped her eyes, "though I niver thought 
Larry thot tinder-hearted," for Larry's head 
was buried in his arms and he was shaking 
with emotion— though quite different from 
what his worthy mother imagined. 

"An' thare w's Mike Antony—did ye know 
him?" he inquired of his guests. 

No, they did not. 

" WuU, Mike wor a good mon in a way, an' 
he weighed considerable at thot. He wore a 
brass overcoat an' a comfortable jag much 
iv th' time, b't he w's a gr-r-eat fighter an' 
stump shpaker, too. He had a fri'nd named 
Julius Caesar, who wor kilt be a gang iv 
hoboes wan day, an' Mike made a speech at 
th' buryin'. * Jule w's a big mon f'r his size,' 
says he; 'nixt t' me he wor th' bist mon in 
Rome,' he says. ' B't yesterday his name w's 
good f'r anny amount, b't t' day he hos no 
cridit,' says he. An' he kep' it goin' till he 
got th' mourners so worked up thot they 
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gr-abbed their guns an' ran th' hoboes all 
out o' town." 

"They did right !" declared Mrs. Mahoney. 

"Thot did not end Mike's troubles, though. 
There w's a leddy named Mrs. Cleopatra. 
She wor talked about some, bein' a gay 
young widdy, an' Mike lost his head over her 
to th' extint iv sayin' thot Rome cud melt 
into th' Tiber f'r all he cared. Young CaBsar 
— Jule's nephew— heard how things wor goin', 
an' bein' a fishy-eyed, cold-blooded haythen, 
he wanted t' ruin Mike. So he coaxed him 
into a sea-fight where he bested him, thin 
bribed his army t' desert, and iv course that 
settled it f'r Mike." 

"Was 'e killed?" asked Lady Augusta, 
sleepily. 

"To be sure. Didn't ye see it in th' noos- 
papers?" 

"I do recall me somesing of it," admitted 
the Count. 

"I om glad t' hear thot," said Mahoney, 
nodding his head, "f'r it shows thot th' 
newspapers are not published wholly in 
vain." 

^^Some papers are, though," declared Mn^, 
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Mahoney, stoutly, "always braggin* about 
their big circulartions. An' they're not de- 
pendable either— often publishin' false stories 
about people— stories so false indade that 
there's not wan grain iv mendacity in thim I" 
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Chapter XX 

GOLIATH 

|AH0NEY was evidently in a reminis- 
cent mood. After a few moments 
spent in thought he suddenly asked, 
"Did anny iv ye iver chance t' 
know or hear iv Mr. Goliath iv 
Gath?" 
Nobody was quite sure. 
"What about him, dad?** asked Larry, with 
the face of a graven image. 

"Wull, Larry, he w's a very good mon an' 
he's dead. I've been gettin' some facts about 
him, an' I don't mind givin' thim t' ye av ye 
wish." 
Everybody wished, so he proceeded. 
"Mr. Goliath has been dead now f'r as 
much as several years. Whin at his best he 
was a zephyr who c'u'd do up a dozen dagoes 
on a frosty momin' wit'out sheddin' his 
overcoat. He w's bom, iv rich b't honest 
parents, in Gath, a small town in th' valley 
iv Cush, over-against Chicago. Mebbe ye've 
heard iv th' place? " 
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Mrs. Mahoney knew she had. 

"All right," continued Mahoney. "His 
father w's a wealthy lawyer and real estate 
dealer, hence young Goliath w's brought up 
t' niver tell a lie. Years passed by, as they 
sometimes do, and Goliath grew t' be a mon. 
About thot time, or soon after, he had his 
first row wit' Saul,— a felly iv very dubious 
reputation. Saul's family w's not deuce high, 
f'r th' old mon med a livin' as a Chatham 
Street * fence,' an' he had two brothers in th' 
pen most iv th' time f'r stealin' annythin' 
fr'm chickens t' grave-stones. Saul w's a 
polace court lawyer who med a fortune be 
shady transactions, so in time he w's able t* 
cut a dash wit' his yachts, horses, seaside 
cottages an' so forth." 

"He got into politics also, did he not?" 
ajsked Larry. 

"He did f'r a fact. Ye see, th' people iv 
Israel wor lookin' around f'r a mon t' be 
king an' dodge th' dynamite. So they picked 
out Saul as wan who c'u'd be aisily spared, 
an' p't th' diadem on his head. This gave 
him a chance t' go on a gran' ole *he' on 
tick, whinever he wanted; f'r av annybody 
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abjected t' trustin' him f r booze he'd cut aff 
his head and confiscate th' stock. Conse- 
quently he soon became bomb proof, while 
his nose w's as purple as his robe. Wull, wan 
day trouble arose, a great big gob iv it, 
which spread like a scandal. A Gathite 
stole a Jew's fattest hog an' lit out f 'r Cush 
wit' it. Saul raised an army iv nine hundred 
thousand min an' demanded satisfaction, 
also th' hog. All wint well until a telegram 
kim sayin' thot Goliath had enlisted in th' 
ar-rmy iv Gath. Whereupon Saul's nine hun- 
dred thousand min rushed f'r th' rear like a 
crowd iv society people f'r a free feed. All 
seemed lost. Saul med his will, hod his hair 
cut an' sint t' Philadelphia f'r a few drops iv 
Schuykill water wit' which to end his days." 

"Did he swallow th' poison?" asked Mrs. 
Mahoney, in horrified tones. 

"He did not, worse luck, f'r help w's at 
hand. A herder named David telephoned t* 
hold th' fort f'r he w's comin' be special 
train, wit' all th' switches double locked." 

"Did he come?" 

"David came. Not th' little spindle- 
shanked runt pictured be th' sheeny press, b't 
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a great, big, huge, large, overgrown giant, 
nine feet, fourteen and a half inches tall, an' 
weighin' more than Grover Cleveland alter 
his second election. Saul's nine hundred 
thousand men felt very brave whin they saw 
Dave; an' fr two months they used t' go 
out every day an' sass Goliath, an' thin 
tumble all over themsilves whinever he'd shy 
a rock at 'em." 

** Where was David all this time?" inquired 
Larry. 

" Livin' high. He had oysters an' pie f'r 
breakfast every day, also an automobile; 
smoked two fr a quarter cigars, hod his 
photograph taken, struck Saul fr higher 
wages, an' finally announced thot he w's 
ready. Now Goliath w's a square fighter 
while David w's tricky as a mule. So, while 
th' former w's tryin' t' arrange a fair go, no 
hittin' below th' belt, Dave sneaked around 
behind him an' slugged him in th' head wit' 
an editorial fm th' London Times. An' 
Goliath died." 

Larry escaped, to be followed a moment 
later by Mahoney. 

"Good Lord, dad," gasped the former, 
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"you did rub it into them good and 
proper." 

"I think so." 

"And you never cracked a smile." 

"Good reason, Larry." 

"Reason, dad?" 

"Sure thing." 

"But I don't see " 

"Ay, yes ye do, Larry ; av ye don't I'll tell 
ye," said Mr. Mahoney. 

"Gk) ahead, dad." Larry was all attention 
now. 

"I w's talkin' blamed nonsense, Larry, f'r 
I w's tryin' t' forgit where I am a bit." 

"Aren't you satisfied, dad?" 

"Satisfied? Is an oyster satisfied out iv 
his shell? Is a cat satisfied in a strange 
garret? This life suits you, Larry, f'r ye hov 
had ixperience an' opportunities thot enable 
ye t' grasp it. As f'r me, I'm dyin' be inches 
up here." 

"I see, dad. You want to return to the 
Alley." 

"Don't I, though! Why, me lad, I'd le'p 
out o' me skin f'r a chance iv it." 

"Then why not go back?" 
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"Ah, L.arry, there are sev'ral very good 
reasons why." 

"WeU?" 

"Wull, first aff, there's yer mother. It 
w'u'd break her heart, I suppose. Then, too, 
I'd cut a poor figure down there. What th' 
diva w'u'd a mon wit' a million or two be 
doin' in th' Alley? I might lose th' blamed 
money or give it away to found an Asylum 
f r stray dudes," he added, gloomily, "b't I'd 
get th' *ha ha' at thot, so there ye are. I 
see no way out iv it." 

"Oh, brace up, dad," answered Larry. 
"Things will clear up somehow. One trouble 
with you is that you don't know what to do 
with yourself. You have always been so 
busy that you find idleness very hard 
work." 

" Ye're right, Larry. It's so dom'd hard it 
w'u'd scratch a diamond." 

"I know how you feel. I left the stage to 
please mother, and idleness is tiring me out. 
Now I've a scheme. Let me have a thousand 
and I'll try it. If it succeeds, you will be 
pleased. If it fails, I'll return the money." 

"All right, Larry. I hov some checks, 
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already signed, in th' library. Come an' I'll 
give ye wan, which ye can fill up. I must 
hov somethin' t' do, though, or ye'll see me 
some fine day out there wit' th' white wings, 
sweepin' th' 
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Chapter XXI 

A SCRAP OF PAPER 

IARRY received the blank check from 
his father and was about to fill it 
out, when a pair of little hands 
covered his eyes and the voice which 
he loved best cried, "Guess who?" 
"One of my creditors," he answered. 
"For what?" 

"A kiss or two, and I'll pay up right 
nowl" 

"No, sir!" laughed Kitty, and away she 
ran, with Larry in swift pursuit. 

The forgotten check, bearing Mahoney's 
signature, lay on the desk in plain sight, as 
the Count and Lady Augusta entered the 
room. 

"Did you get h'anythink out of Hm?" she 
asked. 
*^ Betel Nossing," he answered grumpily. 
"Why?" 

" How can I tell? I try. He tell me I pull 
of his l^g, and say for me to pursue myself." 
"Oh." 
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"I sink he may haf become to fall down to 
us." 

"Eh?" 

"Veil— zat ees, he tumble over to heemself 
about us." 

"That is impossible." 

" Not so. I feel dangerous, for he be sharp 
as ze razor knife blade." 

"And you," sneered my lady, "are as dull 
as a spade." 

"So? You better be still of ze tongue, 
or I may geeve you von leetle twist of ze 
neck." 

Lady Augusta laughed in his face. 

"Do you remember," she said mockingly, 
"the last time you tried that, and 'ow long 
you was in the 'ospital? I 'appen to be one 
as isn't frightened by " 

"Hushl Be you gone mad, you?" The 
Count's little yellow eyes gleamed ominously. 
"I do forget nossing," he continued in a haJf 
whisper, "but it is to remember mos' now 
zat money is needed." 

"Until a draft arrives from 'ome," laughed 
her ladyship. 

"It is not to laugh," grumbled the other. 
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"Better laugh than 'owl. Anything to 
propose?" 

"No— unless you try your luck." 

"Excuse me. I've done the limit. I 'ave 
got a tidy bit from the woman, and— what's 
the matter?" For the Count had uttered a 
joyful exclamation. 

^*BonbeurI Seel A blank check, sign by 
ze ole man." 

"What of it?" 

"Ever'sing. He haf great money in ze 
bank. I feel out zis, to bearer, for— ah— ten 
t'ousand dollar." 

"You won't get it." 

"Vy not? Poufl You see." 

"You will find yourself in trouble." 

" Bah ! It be no forgery. I get ze money. 
I come for you. He not fine it out for a long 
time after ve haf skeep," and the Count 
departed at once in high fettle. 

When Larry returned a half hour later he 
found that a maid had been tidying up the 
room; and supposing that the check had 
been gathered up with the other litter, he 
obtained another and departed on his errand 
to a certain potent "boss" in the political 
shop. He explained the situation in a few 
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words, concluding by saying: "He wants to 
go back, but pride stands in the way. Now, 
if a call of some sort could be worked up, a 
nomination to some office " 

"I see," responded the other, "and if he's 
up for anything in the Ninth he's sure of a 
walk-over. But what will he have? He's 
shied at the Assembly once or twice." 

"He'll take it now, all right— provided it 
comes from the people down there." 

"That's easily arranged, especially as 
they'd give him the moon to play with to 
have him back," said the big man, who 
knew the public sentiment in every nook and 
comer of the city— which accounts, in one 
way, for his bigness. And he continued, "I 
shall be glad to see your father up there. 
We need an honest man in the Legislature, 
now and then, to take the curse off." Then 
he looked at Larry with a half smile as he 
asked: "Will he contribute?" 

"Not a penny," answered Larry, positively . 
"He's a crank on that subject. If he could 
buy the Presidency of the United States for 
a dollar, he wouldn't invest." 

"Well, it's unnecessary. He has always 
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done his share and more, so we'll consider 
that he's squared things. We'll send a dele- 
gation to make him a formal offer in a day 
or two." 

"Thank you. Now, you understand, of 
course, that he doesn't care a rap for the 
office. He doesn't know, nor even suspect, 
that I've come to see you about it. And he 
will accept it only as it serves as an excuse 
to get back among his friends again." 

"Exactly." 

"Very good. Now it takes money to run 
a campaign even in an off-year. So here's a 
check, payable to my order, you see, which 
you can put down as my plaster." 

"All right. That clinches the matter." 

"Thank you, then. Good day." And 
Larry strode away well satisfied with the 
turn of affairs. 

"Now, if mother doesn't object too much, 
the business will be easily settled," he ex- 
plained to Casey, to whom he related his 
scheme. 

"That's all right, Larry," declared the 
officer, "though I think there'll be fireworks 
a-plenty whin th' mother is consulted." 
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But that fear was unwarranted; for at 
that very moment Mrs. Mahoney was voicing 
her grief to Kitty. 

"I sh'u'd hev been bom in th' Four Hun- 
dred while I w's about it," she said. 
''Michael hos money in plenty, but it's no 
more good t' us thin silk stockings w*u*d be 
t' a mon who'd lost his feet in a railroad 
collusion.*' 

"You have a fine home," volunteered 
Kitty. 

" Oh, yis, we hov a nice house, wit' a butler 
who is too high-toned intirely, an' a coach- 
man an' footman. I kin go to th' opery in 
a low neck an' a long-tailed dress. An' I kin 
arrive late an' talk loud an' disgust people 
like th' other swells do. An' I hov di'monds 
an' silk and satin dresses thot nearly kill me 
t' breathe, an' I'm leamin' Frinch an' Italian 
an' th' pionny — an' whot's the use iv it wid 
no friend in th' world b't you?" 

"There's the Count and Lady Augusta." 

" Ah, Kitty— whisper, dear— I b'lieve they're 
a couple o' dead bates!" 

"You don't mean it!" 

"Yes, I do, Kitty. Iv coorse I'd say this 
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V nobody else. Je see I wor down t' Tif- 
fany's this momin* an' I mintioned knowin' 
Lady Augusta, an' I spoke iv th' Clavering's 
coat iv arrums. Whereafter th' mon looked 
in a book he called * Burke's Porridge' an' 
says he, * There isn't any such person as Lady 
Augusta Clavering,' says he. Ye c'u'd iv 
knocked me down wit' a feather at thot." 

"Why don't you expose them?" 

"Hush, they're in th' nixt room. Wait till 
Michael kims home, an' I think I'll tell him." 

"I think I should," said Kitty indignantly. 

The Count had succeeded in cashing the 
check without question. 

"Did they say h'anythink to you?" asked 
Lady Augusta. 

"Nossing." 

"Is it in bills?" 

"Of a certain." 

Her Ladyship looked disgusted. "Why did 
you not ask for gold?" 

"It be too mooch heavy. I make a good 
change before ze time of leave come." 

"Was anybody about when you got the 
money?" 

"Simple I Of course, yes." 
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"You better give me the money." 

"So? For why?" 

"Don't be stupid. If it should be found 
out " 

"Ah, yes— I see. Take it, zen," and he 
handed her the bills, little dreaming that 
Kitty's bright eyes were watching him. 

An impatient ring was followed by the hur- 
ried entrance of Mahoney, Larry, and Casey. 
The last named had a looking-for-trouble ex- 
pression; Larry was visibly excited, while 
Mahoney's eyes had that steely glitter which 
meant danger to somebody. 

"What's th' matter, Michael?" asked his 
wife faintly. "I'm scared o' ye whin ye luk 
like thot." 

"Are yer friends here?" he inquired calmly. 

"D' ye mane th' Count an' Lady " 

"Yes, th' Count an' th'-leddy." 

"They're in th' music-room." 

"A good place, too," was Mahoney's grim 
comment. "Come an, b'ys. Ye better stay 
here," he added to his wife, who was about 
to follow. "There'll be music enough." 

The schemers looked frightened as the trio 
entered. 
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"Is thot th' mon?" cisked Mahoney. 

"It is," was Casey's sententious reply. 

"Thin ye better lave th' room, m'm." 

"Why so?" Lady Augusta could "bluff" 
better than some men. 

" Bekase I hov somethin' t' say t* this very 
noble Frinchman thot might shock yer deli- 
cate ears." 

"She can't go just yet, dad," spoke up 
Larry, to whom Kitty had imparted some 
whispered information. 

"Why not, Larry?" 

"Tou'U see directly. Tell your story, 
Casey." 

"I wor in th* bank be chance whin this 
mon kim in and cashed a check. I heard 
Mike's name spoken, an' on makin' inquiries 
I found that this gintleman hod cashed a 
check for tin thousand dollars." 

"Veil, vot of it? He gif me ze check." 

"Th' Father iv Lies isn't in it wit' ye, sor," 
declared Mahoney; "an' wor I not losin' me 
timper an' liable t' get angry, I c'u'd admire 
yer nerve. As it is, hand me over th' money, 
ye impudent thief, or I'll break ye into 
bits." 
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"Money? Pouf ! It be vot you owe me, 
as I " 

"Another word like thot, an' ye'll be th' 
deadest frog-ater thot iver croaked." Ma- 
honey's fingers were working, and his eyes 
flashed ominously. 

"Enough o' this," spoke up Casey. "Give 
him th' money or I'll pinch ye." 

"I care not. I haf no money. I pay him 
out." 

"Te dom liar " began Mahoney, as he 

gathered for a spring. In another moment 
the Frenchman would have been in dream- 
land, had not Larry interfered. 

"Easy, dad. This French barber, or 
waiter, or whatever he is, has told the 
truth." 

* * The divil he has. Where is th' money , thin ? " 

"On the person of his fellow swindler. 
Now, Lady Augusta Clavering, or, as our 
butler informs me, Mrs. Hobbs, barmaid, 
please hand over and avoid trouble." 

Mrs. Hobbs saw the point. Taking the 
money from her ample bosom she flung it to 
the floor, and hissing the word "zHOutoii" to 
her partner, swept from the room. 
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Stung to madness by defeat and the epithet 
applied by his partner, which burned like 
fire, the Frenchman flung all caution aside. 
As Mahoney stepped forward to pick up the 
money the " Count" pulled a wicked-looking 
dagger from his pocket and sprang at him 
with a curse. Casey gave a quick shout, but 
Larry was quicker. He leaped forward like a 
cat, and even as the blade was poised in air 
his flst shot out, and the "Count" went 
crashing into the corner with a broken jaw ! 

"I'm much obliged t' yez both," said Ma- 
honey, as he straightened up. " Ye saved me 
from bein' done, Casey ; an' as f r ye, Larry, 
I'll only say thot yer oV dad niver hit a 
cleaner crack in all his life. Te better sind th' 
damaged goods t' th' hospital, Casey, an' 
come back f'r dinner." 
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Chapter XXII 

THE WAY OUT 

|T was not so very difficult, after all. 
To begin with, Mrs. Mahoney 
was only too glad of any chance 
whereby she could quit Mur- 
ray HUl without loss to her self- 
esteem. She had discovered that society, as 
she imagined it, was a sham, as hollow as the 
pretensions of the two adventurers who had 
imposed on her. She saw that there were 
some things which money could not pur- 
chase : that the real society, the society of 
brains, culture, refinement, was closed to her, 
not for lack of money — ^for none of the multi- 
millionaires of the "fast set'* could enter it — 
but because, as he husband tersely remarked, 
"she was not bred up to it." As for the 
loud and vulgar crowd which calls itself 
"society" and which merely amuses sensible 
people whenever they honor it with a mo- 
ment's notice, even she looked upon it with 
disgust. Therefore, when the delegation from 
Greenwich came up to offer Mahoney the 
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nomination, she joined with Larry and Casey 
in urging him to accept it; for she saw 
therein a chance to leave the Hill with credit 
to all concerned. 

And Mahoney! 

At first that worthy gentleman swore that 
he would "be dom'd in forty-nine different 
ways" before he would accept the nomi- 
nation. But when his acute mind grasped 
the true inwardness of the plan he withdrew 
his objection, and allowed his name to be 
used. 

He was elected, as a matter of course. In- 
deed, his nomination created such an era of 
good-feeling in the district that the opposi- 
tion promptly threw up its hands, withdrew 
from the race, and allowed him to walk the 
course alone. He might have continued to 
represent the district indefinitely; but one 
term was enough for him. 

" There are some trusty lads among them, 
praise be th* Lord," he said, "or else th' 
State w'uM be utterly rank. B't th' major- 
ity! Great Tweed an' th' Spanish War I 
Such graftin' w'u'd scare an army con- 
tractor. Soup dishes under every coat^ aii' 



no shame about it ayther. 'Vote f'r my 
gr-rab an' 1*11 vote f'r yours/ says they, 
eager as a Hebrew manager seekin* a putrid 
play. An' th' oddest thing about it is thot 
th' rural voter is fiercely indignant sh'u'd 
his member fail t' make a big gr-rab. So 
there ye are; an' I'm out av it f'r good an' 
all." 

And he was. 

He flatly refused a second term, nor would 
he run for any other oflBice. Not even the 
offer of a nomination for Congress, which 
the all-potent "boss" made him in person, 
could induce him to re-enter the muddy pool 
of politics. 

"It's too bad entoirely," wailed Mrs. Ma- 
honey. "Though it's true I'm an Honor- 
abless, still I'd like t' be more so. B't it's 
no use whatever tryin' to argurate th' mat- 
ter; whin Michael makes up his mind wance, 
he's hard as axlamus an' as fixed as th' 
Polish Starl" 

But Mahoney never returned to the Alley. 

He found, greatly to his astonishment, that 

the little house on the comer, which always 

seemed big enough before, had shrunk^ siucQ 
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his uptown experience, to the dimensions of a 
band-box. 

"I thought me hid hod swelled at first," he 
said to Casey, "b't I hov come t' th' con- 
clusion thot it's all in me eye." 

"Ye're right," agreed Casey. "Ye mind I 
w's bom over in Connecticut where th' hills 
seemed a mile high in me boyhood ; b't whin 
I go back there now, they luk like toad- 
stools." 

'^WuU," resumed Mahoney, "me wife hed 
th' same affliction, f'r she w'u'd be mistakin' 
th* parior f'r a clothes-press. An' as th' 
house is let t' a good tenant, I'll lave it 
alone an' buy wan as close t' th' Alley as 
convanient, where we'll hov elbow-room." 

Kitty and Larry were married in due sea- 
son, and the Murray Hill house, furniture 
and all, was a wedding present. They are at 
home there, and Larry is in partnership with 
his father in the building operations which 
they are carrying on in the upper wards. 
For Mr. Sharp's prediction promises to be ac- 
curate, as the Mahoney million has become 
three, and there is another in sight. 

And, finally, if you know where to look for 
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Mahoney, you will find him, when he is not 
away on business, in a comfortable house on 
Washington Square, where the latchstring 
isalways out and the Alley is always wel- 
come. 



THE END. 
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